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DESCRIPTORS- ^INSTITUTIONAL SCHOOLSi ^CORRECTIVE INSTITUTIONS! 
♦DELlNOUENTSf «CURR1CULUM| ^VOCATIONAL EDUCATION! 
INSTITUTIONALIZED (PERSONS)! STUDENT CHARACTERISTICS! STUDENT 
MOTIVATION! PERSONALITY ASSESSMENT! APTITUDE! ACHIEVEMENT! 
EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES! SURVEYS! LITERATURE REVIEWS! UTAH 
STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL! 



OF THE APPROXIMATELY 375 TO 400 YOUTHS CONFINED AT THE 
UTAH STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL! 169 STUDENTS! ABOUT TWO- THIRDS 
MALES AND ONE-THIRD FEMALES! WITH AN AGE RANGE FROM 15.5 TO 
IB. 5 YEARS! WERE STUDIED IN ORDER TO DEVELOP GUIDELINES FOR 
SELECTING VOCATIONAL TRAINING AREAS TO BE OFFERED IN THE 
SCHOOL. RELEVANT LITERATURE WAS REVIEWED! STUDENT FACTORS 
AFFECTING EDUCATION PROGRAMS DERIVED FROM RESULTS OF 
STANDARDIZED TESTS AND PREVIOUS STUDIES OF THE SCHOOL 
POPULATION WERE ANALYZED! VOCATIONAL OFFERINGS IN 13 
COMPARABLE INSTITUTIONS WERE SURVEYED! AND EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES AND AN ANALYSIS OF OCCUPATIONS WERE COMPILED 
FROM THE UTAH DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY AND THE 
"OCCUPATIONAL OUTLOOK HANDBOOK". THE STUDENTS WERE 
ACADEMICALLY RETARDED BY 3.7 GRADE LEVELS AND WERE BELOW THE 
NATIONAL NORMS IN INTELLIGENCE! VERBAL! AND NUMERICAL 
APTITUDES. THE OCCUPATIONAL PATTERNS FOR WHICH THE MAJORITY 
QUALIFIED WERE IN THE LOW-SKILLED OR SERVICE TRADES. THEY HAD 
LOW LEVELS OF CAREER INTEREST! HIGH LEVELS OF DRIVES TOWARD 
SELF-INDULGENCE AND ASSERTIVENESS! AND WERE GENERALLY 
WITHDRAWN! HOSTILE • AND RIGID. EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITIES WERE 
AVAILABLE IF THE STUDENTS WERE APPROPRIATELY TRAINED. THE 
CONCLUSIONS WERE (1) THERE IS A NEED FOR VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
FOR INSTITUTIONALIZED YOUTH! (2) APTITUDES! ACHIEVEMENT 
LEVELS! MOTIVATION! AND PERSONALITY FACTORS OF THE STUDENTS 
WILL AFFECT THE CHOICE OF VOCATIONAL PROGRAMS IMPLEMENTED! 

AND (3) A GENERAL VOCATIONAL CURRICULUM WOULD BE THE MOST 
PRACTICAL TYPE OF PROGRAM FOR THESE STUDENTS. THE UTAH STATE 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM IS INCLUDED. (PS) 
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Chapter I 




STATEMENT OF THE PBOBLEM 

A basic objective of a juvenile correctional Institution Is the 
rehabilitation of delinquents so that they are able to function within 
the established and accepted standards of' society. This objective Is 
attained" through an. organized Instructional and counseling program that 
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attempts to foster acceptable social attitudes* motivations* basic social 
and educational skills* and basic economic skills. 

While the objective was clearly delineated* the problem of selection 
of specific programs designed to attain the objective remains. Practical 
answers to this problem have been developed In many phases of the rehab* 
llltatlon program In such areas as counseling and the development of basic 
educational skills * however * extensive research Is essential In the 
selection of programs designed to develop basic economic (vocational) 



skills. 

Such problems as age span* period of detainment* varying entry and 
exit dates psychological and social unadjustment* and social stigmas 
make the traditional methods of selection of vocational tr ai ning areas 
unworkable and Illustrate a need for research that will help determine 
specifically which vocational training areas should be offered at a 
specific correctional school. 

PURPOSE OF THIS STUDY 

The major purpose of this study was to develop guidelines for the 
selection of vocational training areas to be offered In the Utah State 
Industrial School. Specifically this study will attempt to answer the 
following questions: 

1. What Implications do student motivation* personality* aptitudes 
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and achievement have for the selection of vocational training 
areas at the Utah State Industrial School? 

2. What implications do the programs of comparable schools have 
for the selection of vocational training areas at the Utah 
State Indu3trlal School? 

3* What implications do national and local employment opportunities » 
and training opportunities, have for the selection of vocational 
training areas at the Utah State Industrial School? 

4. How can the above implications and factors be used in the 
development of criteria for selection of vocational training 
programs at the Utah State Industrial School? 



PROCEDURE 



The data for this study was ■ obtained from four major sources: 

(1) a review of literature pertaining to vocational curriculums in in- 
dustrial schools, (2) an analysis of student characteristics which 
^ect educational programs, (3) a nation-wide survey of comparable 
industrial schools, and (4) a survey of employment opportunity in the 
nation and Utah. 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

Almost all literature today related to the need for vocational 
education In corrective Institutions Indicates that the need for such 
education Is of primary Importance If rehabilitation of juvenile delln- 
(}uents Is to become a reality* Obviously ^ the problem becomes even more 
significant when related to the Increase In juvenile delinquency which 
Is taking place today In every section of the country. In spite of the 
urgency with which most educators seem to regard vocational education for 
delinquents, most corrective Institutions have been slow to Implement 
new programs, and among the reasons most often cited for failure to pro- 
vide this training Is a lack of meaningful research In the area. 

As early as 1964, the Secretary of Labor conducted a study of 
correctional Inmates and, as a result of the study, called for a compre- 
hensive program of vocational guidance, remedial education, skill train- 
ing, and job referral for those encarcerated In corrective Institutions. 

(Manpower Report of the President, 1966) 

In spite of this mandate and the growth of the problem, little re- 
search was forthcoming. 

Again In 1966, the Department of Labor called for research In this 
area by Indicating that the potential contribution of vocational training 
as a means of reducing returnees and preparing parolees to assume a 
productive status In society should be more fully tested and explored In 
correctional Institutions. This Labor Department study Indicated that 
many releasees who return to society as poorly equipped and trained, with 
no vocational skills, as when they entered correctional Institutions 
could not be expected to Improve on their pattern of Insecure employment 
and low wages which are associated with unskilled jobs. (Manpower Research 
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Bulletin, 1966) 

Further evidence of the government’s concern for the problem can 
Illustrated, according to Prlgmole and others, by the record: "Recent 

laws passed by Congress reveal a recognition of the Importance of voca- 
tional rehabilitation of offenders and the need for expanded research 
Into Improving the training programs for correctional workers." (Prlg- 
mole and others, 1965, p. 37) An example of such legislation Is the 
Correctional Rehabilitation Study Act. 

Although It would seem that with the federal government leading 
the way much research Into the area of education In corrective Insti- 
tutions would be undertaken, such has not been the case. 

Glaser describes this situation In the following terms: 

research Is worthwhile In any school , It Is not 
always as essential as It Is In prison schools. Most schools 
can learn the answers to their questions by studying the pub- 
lished reports of research done elsewhere. In schools or 
with pupils comparable to theirs. In correctional education 
there Is not enough research literature available to meet the 
needs of prison schools. In addition, each correctional 
system has unique features In sentencing and parole policies, 

1^^ the communities It serves, which make some of the know- 
ledge It needs apply only to It. (Glaser, 1966, p. 8) 

In order to begin to establish the effectiveness of vocational edu- 
cation programs, an examination was made of these programs In general. 

One such study of high school graduates with vocational training was con- 
ducted by Coe. This study was made 10 years after graduation and the 
former students Indicated that the vocational training was of great help 
to them In their employment. From the standpoint of vocational education, 
the findings of this study can be Interpreted as really successful as 
most working graduates (61%) were still employed in occupations for which 
they were trained and they had a favorable reaction to the training even 
after a ten-year period. (Coe, 1965) 
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does seem to be ample research evidence to indicate 
that vocational education is desirable and practical for those outside 
of correctional institutions, there is also some research available to 
illustrate the need for it in such institutions. Lightfoote, in a study 
aimed at developing a plan for vocational training at the Alabama Indus- 
trial School, concluded that institiHonalized students do need to be 
trained in a trade or vocation with which to earn a living when they are 
released. (Lightfoote, 1961) 

Probably the most meaningful study in this specific area was re- ' 
ported by Sard. Since 1964, at Lorton Youth Center, a penal institution 
in the District of Columbia, 195 young men sentenced under the Federal 
Youth Corrections Act have received training in a contract project under 
the Manpower Development and Training Act. The program has achieved 
great success. Of 89 parolees, after 18 months, all but 2 had obtained 
employment, and of these, 77 were placed in fields for which they were 
trained. Of greatest Importance, however, is the fact that there was 
only a 4.5% return rate, as compared with a return rate of 46.9% over 
the same period for parolees who had not received such training. Two 
other programs similar to this are now being conducted at Elmore, AlabSma, 
and Rikers Island, New York. (Sard, 1966) 

The Rikers Island study specifically trained young Inmates to oper- 
ate data processing machines in a two-month period, and the preliminary 
findings of this research project indicated that most of the trainees 
were capable of absorbing the training even though they were school drop- 
outs and that youthful inmates can be given meaningful training even 
during a short term. (Manpower Research Bulletin, 1966) 

LaVallee reported another study Involving vocational education at 




Auburn Prison, Auburn, New York, and concluded that although follow-ups 
with released parolees are not easy to obtain, many Instructors frequently 
receive letters of appreciation from parolees for helping them to find 
employment upon release* The Institution also receives many Inquiries 
from employers In the area relative to the availability of trained men* 
(LaVallee, 1966) 

It should also be pointed out that In response to the Labor Depart- 
ment’s urgent request for research and testing In the area of vocational 
education for correctional Institutions, many Important research pro- 
jects are currently underway* In the Preston School of Industry In 
California, there Is a continuing project to train delinquents with low 
academic achievement and poor employment potential by giving work habits 
training and vocational counseling* (Seckel and Fuller, 1966) The 
extent of this problem In California, for example. Is clearly Illus- 
trated by Kemph: 

The California Department of Corrections and the Parols 
Division Is facing a trend toward a highly competitive labor 
market In the placement of Inmates* From now until 1970, the 
Department will make Its contribution to the California work 
force by releasing 45 to 50 thousand Inmates to compete for 
jobs* To meet the challenge. Correctional Industries and 
Education must commit more of their resources to the education 
of Inmates and the Improvement of the quality and quantity of 
on-the-job training and technical Instruction* Opportunities 
for both academic and vocational education must be provided, 
and the 2 programs must be better coordinated* (Kemph* 1965. 
p. 13) 

Among other projects currently In effect are Operation 6*R*0*W*T*H* , 
Group Rehabilitation Orientation and Work Training Help, In Colorado 
and a similar study In Oklahoma, through the Oklahoma State Department 

t 

of Education* 

Of great Importance to this study Is the research already under- 
taken to Indicate "why" vocational education Is of such vital Importance 
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to youth in correctional institutions. 

The first reason why this training is Important can be readily 
understood from a study completed in 1966 under the direction of the 
Office of Manpower. From this study it was determined that all things 
being equal, releasees who have received training or education during 
their correctional period are more employable in the labor force. 

(Powell, 1966) This employability factor becomes more significant when 
combined with the results of study by Jacks which found that during a 
given period of time, July 1 to December 31, 1964, and based on cases 
released on parole by the Pennsylvania Board of Parole, 2/3 of the per- 
sons Involved in crime were unemployed when the crime was committed. 
(Jacks, 1966) 

Based on this philosophy of lack of training being directly related 
to unemployment and unemployment being directly related to crime, the 
United States Office of Manpower Policy has funded a current study titled 
Project D.E.V.E.L.O.P. , Developing Educational-Vocational Experiences 
for Long Term Occupational Adjustment of Parolees. Witt has this to 
say about this project: 

There is support for the notion that success on parole 
is closely related to job adjustment. Therefore, a promising 
approach to the task of assisting large numbers of offenders 
to readjust favorably in society would be an action program 
which helps them to secure suitable employment and encourage 
them to develop the knowledge, skills and attitudes essential 
for becoming established in the world of work. (Witt, 1966) 

All research seems to indicate that any releasee vdio is not capable 
of supporting himself can certainly easily become subject to pressures 
which quickly may lead again to crime and a return to prison. One com- 
prehensive study of paroleee earnings in the state of Virginia over a 
twelve-year period, as related to parole vldlatlons, showed a direct 



relationship between low earnings and high parole violations. For 
example, more than 40% of the releasees with a monthly Income of less 
than $50 violated parole In some way, as compared to only 10% of the 
releasees with an Income of $275 per month who violated parole. (Man- 
power Research Bulletin, 1966) 

Although not directly related to other studies already mentioned, 
there are three more. studies which should be cited In that they could 
have a direct bearing on either the procedures or curriculum recommen- 
dations resulting from this research. The first of these studies was 
conducted by Conanway and concluded that the rehabilitation division of 
correctional Institutions should utilize material concerning Intelligence 
and occupational aptitudes when developing a training program for the 
Inmates. (Conanway, 1961) The testing of Institutionalized youths as a 
preliminary step for planning vocational curriculum, as described In 
the next chapter, was an attempt to meet this criteria. 

The last two studies cited will provide some background for the 
type of curriculum recommendations resulting from this research. One of 
these studies by Siegel, Rlchlln, and Federman relates to an evaluation 
of general training programs versus the specialized Instructional program 
and concludes that although In some areas there was no statistically sig- 
nificant between-group differences In performance. In other areas the 
more generally trained group was superior to a statistically significant 
extent. (Siegel, Rlchlln, Federman, 1960) 

A final related study Is reported by Super and concerns vocational- 
choice decisions made by youths In the age bracket Involved In this study. 
He has written: 

The second problem Is the nature of exploratory voca- 
tional behavior. This particular term came to be used In 
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work on the Career Pattern Study, which was concerned with 
what high school boys do that brings about Increased vocational 
maturity and leads to the making of prevocatlonal and voca- 
tional choices* The Career Pattern Study analysis of vocational 
maturity in early adolescence having shown that most boys are 
ready to explore . themselves and the world of work with a view 
to eventual occupational choice, but are not ready to make such 
choices, we considered It crucial to analyze the exploratory 
process during the high school years. (Super, 1962, p. 13) 

In summary. It may be said that the following generalizations have 
been derived from a review of available literature in the area of voca- 
tional education for correctional Institutions. 

1. The United States Government is well aware of the many problems 
which exist in this area and has taken steps to correct these problems 
by passing legislation relating to the problem and encouraging research 
and testing. 

2. This research Is of great Importance to correctional Institutions 
as each Institution Is usually unique. 

3. Studies have indicated that vocational training was considered 
valuable by graduates not only immediately upon entering the work world, 
but for as long as 10 years later. 

4. Studies have proven that vocational training Is possible and has 
many positive effects In corrective Institutions. 

5. Many meaningful studies are currently underway In this area. 

6. Institutionalized youths who have been exposed to vocational 
training do become more employable. 

7 . There Is a direct relationship between employment and crime and 
employment and the number of releasees who return to Institutions. 

8. There Is evidence to Indicate that In some areas general train- 
ing Is more effective in the long run than specialized training. 

9. Before planning a vocational curriculum Intelligence and occu- 
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patlonal aptitudes of those to be. trained should be Investigated. 

10. Boys of high school age are not ready to make occupational 
choices^ but are Interested In an exploratory vocational program. 

' Although differences have arisen In vocational education relating 
to methods of Implementing programs, most vocational educators would 
agree that the ultimate goals are concerned with learning to work. Of 
great Importance, however. Is the fact that the method used to Implement 
this goal has a significant bearing on the degree of efficiency achieved 
Most programs of vocational education which attempt to prepare 
youth for employment can be Identified by two broad approaches: (1) gen 

eral preparation for employment; and (2) occupational training. Essen- 
tially the difference between the two approaches Is a difference based 
on purpose. 

Benjamin and otheis describe the general preparation as follows: 

General preparation for employment describes an approach 
that seems to rest on the assumption that unemployment Inheres 
In the youth themselves. They are viewed as being unable to 
perform well on a job — any job— because of poor work habits 
and attitudes, limited ability, and unrealistic notions about 
themselves and their vocational goals. They need help, accord- 
ing to this view, to Improve their attitudes, give them greater 
self-awareness, and acquire some of the fundamantals for getting 
a job. Programs of this type may be called by various names; 
they are, however, more alike than different since they all 
offer general rather than specific j6b preparation. (Benjamin, 
Lesh, Freedman, 1965, p. 11) 

Educators who favor this type of program contend that a general or 
fundamental course Is, In the long run^ the best preparation for a voca 
tlon. 

Those educators who hdhere to the occupational approach to voca- 
tional education Insist that the general courses serve a purpose but 
do not provide the specific competencies needed In preparing youth to 
compete In the labor market today. 
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When a program reflects the occupational training approach, 
the chief assumption is that the problem of unemployable youth 
stems more from external economic conditions , particularly chang* 
Ing employment patterns, than from the nature of the youth them- 
selves. There is little or no demand for unskilled youth, and. 
In fact, there are only certain occupations untrained youth can 
expect to enter; this is largely what makes them unemployable. 

A youth employment program especially designed for the least 
employable, according to this view, must consider the employ- 
ment outlook and train youth specifically for those occupations 
where employment is possible. (Benjamin, Lesh, Freedman, 1965, 
p. 12) 



In summary, the general vocational education program has as Its 
basic goal to provide youth with a good vocational understanding so that 
he will understand the world of work. In this program it is assumed 



that he needs only the most elementary type of skills, which he can 
acquire in a short time. However, in the vocational occvpatlonal educa- 



tlon program, job orientation and training for specific occupations are 
of prime Importance because entry skills are considered necessity In 
the labor market . 
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The element that both approaches usually have in common is some 
work experience in the vocational education process. In the general 
vocational education program, this work experience is usually used only 
as a guidance tool or is combined with guidance on equal footing. It 
serves to Improve attitudes, motivation, and behavior. However, voca- 
tional education programs which stress occupational training use work 
as on-the-job training to teach specific skills, not to gain an under- 
standing of the world of work. 

Of Importance to this study of aptitudes and achievement of juven- 
ile delinquents are general assumptions relating to future employment 
of youth Involved In such programs; It Is assumed by most vocational 
educators that students Involved In the general preparation area will be 
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basically low-skilled workers, usually to be employed in the service 
trades . In the occupational training programs it has been assumed that 
the majority of students are semi-skilled and will be employed in manu- 
facturing as well as in service trades. This fact is of particular in- 
terest to this study in that many vocational educators believe that to 
master the skills and training necessary for today's occupations, youth 
must possess the same degree of ability and work habits as students 
doing college preparatory work. (Benjamin, Lesh, Freedman, 1965) 

Obviously there are problems in the preparation of youth for employ- 
ment regardless of which approach is selected. Assuming that the general 
preparation programs can succeed in preparing all-around workers through 
better work habits and attitudes and a better understanding of the work 
world, they could still fall short of their goal if the students who 
complete these programs cannot find work for lack of an entry skill. 
Assuming, however, that the occupational vocational program can provide 
a specific skill for the student, what assurance is there that specific 
skills acquired will match those required when training is completed? 

If we cannot accurately predict which occupations will employ these stu- 
dents, the programs. will also fall short of establlshied goals. 

Although it would appear that an easy solution to this problem 
could be obtained by soliciting employers' reactions to programs of voca- 
tional training, this has not proven to be an effective guide. Mployer 
attitudes on this matter cannot be clearly established. Many indicate 
that they prefer a higher level of basic vocational training to be used 
as a good foundation for on-the-job training, while othes prefer a greater 
emphasis on specific occupational training. (Getting Hired. Getting 
Trained. 1965) Of some, help, however, was research conducted on this 



topic indicating that employers' opinions on the subject seemed to vary 
from industry to industry, with the large employers preferring the well- 
trained generalist and the small employers hoping to be able to obtain 
specific occupational skills. (Getting Hired. Gettine Trained . 1965) 

Added to these facts, the results of an employer attitude survey in 
three labor market areas (Hartford, Connecticut; Winston Salem, North 
Carolina; and Charlotte, North Carolina) would seem to reiterate the 
general confusion related to vocational training programs. About 50% of 
the employers suggested occupational training as improving the school * s 
preparation of youth, but indicated that they felt that the problems of 
youth were more closely associated with behavior and motivation than with 
pre-employment preparation. Responses on youth were far more frequently 
focused on attitude (51%) than on the desirability of training (31%) . 
(Getting Hired . Getting Trained. 1965) 

It should be obvious, therefore, why it was felt necessary to examine 
the background of vocational education before presenting the data. The 
problems Involved in attempting to formulate any program of vocational 
education are significant, but these problems will become even more mean- 
ingful when the aptitudes and achievement data gathered from juvenile 
delinquents are analyzed. 

One thing is clear, however, relating to vocational education pro- 
grams in public schools, as well as those specifically formulated for in- 
stitutionalized youth. As citizens, young people are entitled to an ed- 
ucation which is appropriate for their aptitudes and achievement levels . 
In vocational education, as in all education, the great concern is qual- 
ity in relation to the potential of the individual and the needs of 
society. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The state of Utah Is faced with a growing problem of unemployment 
of young people and at the same time with an increase of juvenile delin- 
quency. In 1960, the census bureau reported there were 41.7 thousand 
young people in the state between the ages of 14 and 19, and by 1970 
there will be 68.7 thousand in this same age group. Based on projected 
Increases in juvenile delinquency in this age group, related to the in- 
creased population, problems of delinquency are destined to Increase. 

With the realization that the problem will become greater, there 
can be little doubt that a need exists to study education among these 
Institutionalized juvenile delinquents, as the problems these particular 
young people face related to employment are usually far greater than 
those of an average group of young people. 

Because these students, for the most part, do not return to school, 
they are forced to secure some type of employment when they are released. 
It should be noted that because the majority of delinquents come from 
the half million youths, 14 through 19 years old, who have dropped out 
of school, the employment picture Is not bright for them. 

In general, the unemployment rate for high school dropouts Is much 
higher, their earnings are considerably lower, and their opportunities 
are much more limited than for young people In good standing In the 
community, who have received their high school diplomas. For the most 
part, these problems are caused by their lack of education and skills 
as well as thelx Ignorance of the job market. 

The problem, therefore, facing those individuals and agencies who 
are responsible for providing assistance to juvenile delinquents Is 
perplexing. Delinquent youth have a strong Interest In and definite 



need for employment, and yet they are most lll**equlpped for any type of 
work. In addition, they have little knowledge of the job demands, they 
are not familiar with the qualifications required to obtain certain jobs, 
and their vocational desires are unrealistic due to their lack of skill, 
training, and poor insight into their own capacities. 

Educators and public officials have long recognized the problems 
Involved in providing an appropriate curriculum for students in correc- 
tive institutions. Kemp indicated the importance of the problem in these 
terms: 

We can no longer Ignore the rise of juvenile delinquency. 

Young people learning nothing, going nowhere, with no skill 
with which to claim a job, with no one to care vdiat happens 
to them, and with no road to opportunity, are a rebuke to the 
inadequacy of our educational system. (Kemp, 1966, p. 11) 

Recently, however, as the numbers of delinquents continue to grow, 

new att(3mpts are being made to provide some effective solutions to the 

problems involving lack of training and the institutionalized juvenile 

delinquent. 

With the passage of the Vocational Education Act of 1963 came new 
Impetus for these programs as great stress is being placed on implementing 
or upgrading vocational educational currlculums. However, many times there 
is a tendency to inaugurate these new programs without thoroughly investi- 
gating the motivation, personality, aptitudes and achievements of the 
students who will utilize these new currlculums. 

A Panel of Consultants on Vocational Education indicated that 
"students should be selected for specific education programs only when 
their aptitudes. Interests, and achievements indicate they will be able 
to attain the required occupational skill." (Bishop and Tolley, 1963, 
p. 227) 
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The student characteristics were divided into the major areas of 
motivation, personality, aptitude and achievement for investigation. 
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Motivation 

This section of this research project was based on the doctoral 
dissertation of Lester Carlson (1967). Carlson used four subgroups, 
three of which were delinquent populations and one which was a normal 
junior high-high school population. The three delinquent groups, were 
classified as (1) unsoclallzed aggressive, (2) socialized aggressive, and 
(3) overinhibited delinquent. The unsocld.lzed aggressive syndrome in- 
cluded Individuals manifesting such behaviors as Initiatory fighting, 
cruelty, open defiance of authority or malicious mischief. The socialized 
aggressive syndrome included such behaviors as association with undesir- 
able companions, gang activities, cooperative stealing, habitual school 
truency, running away from home or staying out late at night. The over- 
inhibited syndrome Included such behaviors as secluslveness, shyness, 
apathy, submissiveness, day dreaming, etc. 

The four subgroups were compared in relation to the scores received 
on the Motivation Analysis Tests. The ten motivational scores are pre- 
sented in Table 1. 

The findings indicated that the overinhlblted syndrome was signifi- 
cantly different on career sentiment, i.e., little Interest in a career 
or little career information. 

On the Narclsm-Comfort dimension the normal group differed signifi- 
cantly from the unsocMlzed aggression group and the socialized delin- 
quent .group. This finding Indicates that these two groups demonstrate a 
high level of drive toward sensuous self-indulgent satisfaction. 

The socialized delinquent group was significantly different from the 
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normal group on Assertiveness. This demonstrates that this delinquent 
group can cover up their inadequacies. There were no significant differ- 
ences on the other motivational dimensions of the Motivational Analysis 
Test. 

These findings give evidence to several implications for vocational 
education at the Utah State Industrial School. First there is a need to 
Include exploratory occupation activities , giving individuals the oppor- 
tunity to determine those occupations in which he has an Interest. Also 
additional work is necessary in vocational guidance. Secondly, the pre- 
dominance of the Narclsm-Comfort dimension indicates the necessity of 
Including within the curriculum learning units designed to help develop 
understandings of man and his work. 
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Personality Factors 



Numerous studies have attempted to identify those personality charac- 
teristics predominant in delinquent youth. Illustrative of this research 
are the Gluecks (1950), Reckless (1961), Wilcox (1962) and Sowles (1966) 
studies. Through studies as cited above, numerous personality traits have 
been identified that are relevant to the delinquent. Eapecially important 
to this project was the work of Sowles (1966) who, using a sample population 
from the Utah State Industrial School, studied the interrelationships 
among biographical, experimental and personality variables for institu- 
tionalized juvenile delinquents. This data, as reported by Sowles, p. 128, 
1966, and presented in Table 2 , has some important implications as to 
which vocational training areas would be feasible at the U.S.I.S. 

As noted in Tables 3 and 4 the personality ratings are the same 
except for Hostileness and Absence of Guilt which are dominant traits for 
males but not females . 

The importance of these personality traits is further illustrated 
by the data presented in Table 2 . The admission prognostic Impressions 
indicate that less than 33 per cent of the individuals will moderately 
improve. 

These personality traits, when compared to job descriptions cause 
an immediate omission of numerous possible occupations for which the 
delinquent population of U.S.I.S. are suited for. Hostility, a predom- 
inant trait in the boys personality is well suited as an example. Few 
occupations in present society have room for employees of a hostile 
nature. Insecureness, unin^htfulness, rigidity, dependence and self 
Indulgence are traits undesirable in supervisory or decision making 
occupations. Concreteness, rigidity, dependence and inadequateness ex- 
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Ratings of personality traits (girls) 
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abstract thinking and planning. While numerous other parallels could be 
made, it is evident that in relation to the personality variables noted 
the training program most suitable to the student population would Include 
occupations in which self direction, change, decision making and abstrac-* 
tlon are not necessary. More suitable occupational areas for which train- 
ing could be offered would include such occupations as unskilled and semi- 
skilled labor, clerical, retail sales and general service occupations. 




Aptitude and Achievement Factors 

This portion of the study was conducted by Heggen (1967) to determine 
the achievement level and establish the aptitude patterns of students 
confined to the school. 

The following five questions were designed to measure these various 
characteristics . 

1. What are the differences between the aptitudes of students aged 
15.5 to 18.5 confined to the Utah State Industrial School and 
the norms established by the General Aptitude Test Battery? 

2. What are the differences between the achievement levels of 
students aged 15.5 to 18.5 confined to the U.S.l.S. and the 
norms established by the California Achievement Test? 

3. What are the differences between the aptitudes and achievement of 
students aged 15.5 to 18.5 who have been confined to the institu- 
tion only once as compared to those who have been confined to the 
institution more than once. 

4. Which occupational aptitude patterns are most prevalent among 
the 15.5 to 18.5 year old student confined to the U.S.l.S.? 

5. Based on established occupational aptitude patterns, what type of 
vocational educational curriculum would best meet the needs of the 







Sample Description 

The over-all student population of youths confined at the Utah State 
Industrial School Is approximately 375 to 400 students* The age range 
Is from 10 to 21 years, with 1/3 of the population being girls and 2/3 
boys* The students are about 2/3 Caucasians, and the remaining 1/3 Is 
made up of Negroes, Indians, and Spanlsh-Amer leans* Students are usually 
confined for an unlimited duration; however, the average length of con- 
finement Is about 9 months* The return rate of released students at 
this Institution has been approximately 40% over a period of years* 

The student population for this particular study was selected on 
the assumption that only those in the age range of 15*5 to 18*5 years 
would be able to benefit from a vocational education .program* This 

I 

premise was based on general occupational requirements that a youth 
needs to be a certain age in order to secure employment* 

t 

The original sample utilized in this research was anticipated at 
being approxlnuitely 200 students* However, because the student popula- 
tion is in a continued state of flux, the finalized total number was 
169 students* Specific reasons for this reduced final population nuinber 
are as follows: 

1* Some of the students were released from school prior to 
completing all of the required tests* 

2* Some of the students worked or attended school off the cam- 
pus and were not available for testing* 

3* Some of the students were confined to maximum security and 
could not be tested* 

4* Some of the student are either mentally retarded or Illiterate* 
Some of the students refused to participate in the testing* 
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The 169 students who completed all of the tests represent the maximum 
available number of youths who met the age criteria of 15.5 to 18.5 years 
who are confined at the Utah State Industrial School. 

The sample group was further divided by two criteria: (1) sex and 

(2) number of times confined. This last division divided them Into 
those confined either once or any other number of times. This dlvlstlon 
of the sample group was as follows: 



The average age of the sample was 16 years* 9 months. The average 
age of each of the subgroups was as follows : 



The sample ratio of 2/3 males and 1/3 females Is approximately the 
same as the ratio of the total confln<id population. The number of 
youths utilized In the sample group In the confined twice or more group 
Is approximately 40% * the same percentage as In the total confined popu- 
lation at the Institution. 

In order to establish the stability of the sample as being repre- 
sentative of the normal school population at. the Utah State Industrial 
School* a comparison was made between the scores obtained on the Wech- 
ler Intelligence Scale for Children from the sample and the scores ob- 
tained- from a ten-year (1955-1966) study of Intelligence of the school's 
population by Sowles. 

A comparison of the mean scores obtained from the two groups Indi- 
cates that there was no large degree of difference between them. The 



Group 1 69 males confined once 

Group 2 45 males confined twice or more 

Group 3 39 females confined once 

Group 4 17 females confined twice or more 



V 



Group 1 Males confined once 

Group 2 Males confined twice or more 

Group 3 Females confined once 

Group 4 Females confined twice or more 



16 years* 7 months 
16 years* 6 months 

16 years, 10 months 

17 years* 2 months 



o 
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Table 3 . Total sample comparison to WISC norms established by Sowles 



SAMPLE SOWLES 
MEAN MEAN 

Full-Scale 95 . 80 92.80 
Verbal-Scale 93.16 89 . 16 
Performance-Scale 96.59 97.62 



small amount of variance could probably be accounted for by the fact 
that the criteria established for the current research sample tended to 
eliminate a small portion of the total school population. 

Ins t rumen tat Ion 

The three Instruments used in this study were designed to gather 
data that relates to Intelligence, achievement, and aptitudes. 

Two of the tests. Intelligence (Wechsler Intelligence Scale for 
Children) and achievement (Calif orzila Achievement Test), were adminis- 
tered to the students upon their confinement to the school. These two 
tests are used to identify the abilities of the students in order to 
properly place them in a grade level in school. 

The third test, aptitude (General Aptitude Test Battery), was given 
to approximately 135 of the sample in May, 1967. The other portion of 
the sample had taken the General Aptitude Test Battery prior to this 
testing time. 



PRESENTATION OF DATA 

In order to facilitate presenting the data, a table or figure has 
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been used to describe the research results In each area. The particular 
findings mentioned are those In some way significant, rather than dis- 
cussing every entry in the table or figure whether significant or not. 

Before presenting the data the sample groups will again be identi- 
fied for clarification: 



Total Group 


169 students tested 


Group 1 


69 males confined once 


Group 2 


45 males confined twice or more > 


Group 3 


39 females confined once 


Group 4 


17 females confined twice or more 




Question 1 



What are the differences between the aptitudes of students aged 15.5 
to 18.5 confined to the Utah State Industrial School and the norms estab- 
lished by the General Aptitude Test Battery? 

In. order to answer this question, the significant difference between 
the mean scores of the total sample on each aptitude and the mean scores 
identified by the General Aptitude Test Batteqrwere used to establish 
differences between the confined group and the national normh. 

The norms for the General Aptitude Test Battery were based on a 
working population of 4,000 samples, and each aptitude norm has a mpan 
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score o£ 100 with a standard deviation o£ 20. | 

-I 

The data in Table 6 illustrates the comparison o£ the total sample 1 

o£ 169 student mean scores and standard deviations o£ the nine aptitude | 

I 

scores • as related to the national mean scores and standard deviations. I 

'■'i 

This comparison was used to determine the dl££erences and the level o£ 

j, 

3 

con£ldence o£ these dl££erences. 

I 



Table 6. Total group aptitude scores compared to the 6ATB norms 



6ATB 

APTITUDES 


GATB 

MEAN 


TOTAL 

GROUP 

MEAN 


DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

MEAN 


TOTAL 

GROUP 

S.D. 


C.R. 


G 


100 


89.71 


10.31 


16.53 


5.59 ** 


V 


100 


87.82 


12.18 


13.79 


8.29 ** 


N 


100 


89.51 


10.49 


18.25 


7.34 ** 


S 


100 


101.12 


1.12 


18.48 


.77 


P 


100 


103.17 


3.17 


18.49 


2.17 * 


Q 


100 


95.96 


4.04 


12.45 


4.00 ** 


K 


100 


100.56 


.56 


20.85 


.34 


F 


100 


100.07 


.07 


26.87 


.03 


M 


100 


109.51 


9.51 


24.87 


4.90 * 


* Slgnl£lcant at 


the .05 


level o£ con£ldence (1.97 


Critical* 


-Ratio is 



required £or slgnl£lcance at the .05 level) 

** Slgnl£lcant at the .01 level o£ con£ldence (2.60 Critical-Ratio is 
required £or slgnl£lcance at the *01 level) 

From the data in Table 6 It can be seen that the aptitudes 6 (In- 
telligence^ V (Verbal), and N (Numerical), and Q (Clerical Perception) 
were slgnl£lcantly dl££erent at the .01 level o£ con£ldence. Since 
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these mean score variations were below the established national mean 
score norms of 100, it was assumed that on these aptitudes the total 
group was significantly below normal. 

Since aptitudes G. V, and N relate to Intelligence, learning sit- 
uations requiring the utilization of these aptitudes would have to be 
geared to these limitations. 

In addition to those aptitudes related to intelligence, G.V, and 
N, which were significant at the .01 level, and below the national mean 
score, aptitude Q (Clerical Perception) was also significant at the 
•01 level, and below the national mean score of 100. This difference 
between the mean score of the sample group and the national norm in- 
dicates that the, total group sample was slightly handicapped in terms 
of clerical learning situations. The standard deviation of 12.45 was 
7.55 below the national standard deviation of 20, which indicates that 
the differences within the group were not as great as could be expected 
in a normal group. 

Aptitude M (Manual Dexterity) was also found to be significant at 
the .01 level of confidence. The mean score of 109.51 and the standard 
deviation of 24.87 were both above the established national norms. 
Therefore, the total sample group has above average ability in manual 
dexterity and the group was found to be more widely separated in this 
aptitude than the national sanqple group. 

Aptitude P (Form Perception) was found to be significant at the .05 
level of confidence. The mean score of 103.17 shows that the total 
group was slightly above the average for this aptitude. 

In order to complete the examination of the aptitudes of the sample 
group as compared to aptitude norms established by the General Aptitude 
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Test Battery, a comparison was made between each of the subgroups and 
the established national norms* This comparison of the subgroups to the 
national norms Illustrated differences within each subgroup which were 
not evident when these groups were combined In the large sample group. 

The data presented In Table 7 Illustrates the aptitude differences 
between males confined once and the aptitude norms established by the 
General Aptitude Test Battery. 



Table 7. Group 1 (males confined once) aptitudes compared to GATB norms 



GATB 

APTITUDES 


GATB 

MEAN 


GROUP 

1 

MEAN 


DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

MEAN 


GROUP 

1 

S.D. 


C.R. 


G 


100 


89.87 


10.13 


17.07 


4.84 ** 


V 


100 


87.69 


12.31 


14.28 


7.03 ** 


N 


100 


87.63 


12.37 


19.01 


5.31 ** 


S 


100 


101.03 


1.03 


18.66 


.45 


P 


100 


97.79 


2.21 


19.18 


.94 


Q 


100 


91.62 


8.38 


11.13 


6.03 ** 


K 


100 


95.57 


4.43 


21.67 


1.67 


F 


100 


93.09 


6.91 


25.58 


2.21 * 


M 


100 


107.91 


7.91 


24.44 


2.65 * 



* Significant at the .05 level of confidence (2.00 Crltlcal-Ratlo Is 
required for significance at the .05 level) 

** Significant at the .01 level of conflcence (2.66 Critical lUitlo Is 
required for significance at the .01 level) 



Some of the aptitude differences of this subgroup were comparable 
with the results obtained by the total group sample. As In the total 
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sample group comparison, aptitudes G (Intelligence) , V (Verbal) , N 
(Numerical), and Q (Clerical Perception) were significant at the .01 
level. Aptitude M (Manual Dexterity) was also found to be significant 
at the .05 level. 

However, Jor this subgroup, one other aptitude, F (Finger Dexterity) , 
emerged as being significant at the .05 level. The mean score of 93.09 
for this aptitude was 6.91 below the national average. Therefore, when 
this subgroup Is Isolated froni the total group sample. It Is deficient 
In five of the nine aptitudes, as opposed to four deficiencies for the 
entire sample group. In addition, the standard deviation of 25.58 for 
aptitude F (Finger Dexterity) Indicates a wider range of abilities In 
this subgroup. for this aptitude than for the national norm deviations. 

The data presented In Table 8 Illustrates the aptitude differences 
between males confined twice or more and the aptitude norms established 
by the General Aptitude Test Battery. 



Table 8. Group 2 (males confined twice or more) aptitudes compared to 
GATB norms 







GROUP 


DIFFERENCE 


GROUP 




GATB 


GATB 


2 


BETWEEN 


2 




APTITUDES 


MEAN 


MEAN 


MEANS 


S.D. 


C.R. 


G 


100 


89.87 


10.13 


15.63 


4.31 ** 


V 


100 


84.86 


15.14 


13.38 


7.50 ** 


N 


100 


91.76 


8.24 


18.64 


2.95 ** 


S 


100 


101.95 


1.95 


16.70 


00 

• 


i 


100 


103.87 


3.87 


20.79 


1.24 




100 


93.36 


6.64 


12.73 


3.46 ** 


k 


100 


104.42 


4.42 


24.06 


1.22 


F 


100 


109.80 


9.80 


24.77 


2.64 * 




100 


120.49 


20.49 


23.30 


5.68 ** 



* Sl^lflcant at the .05 level of confidence (2.02 Critical-Ratio Is 
required for significance at the .05 level) 



** Significant at the .01 level of confidence (2.69 Critical-Ratio Is 
required for significance at the .01 level) 
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As in the total sample group comparison of aptitudes, aptitudes 6 
(Intelligence), V (Verbal), N (Numerical), and Q (Clerical Perception) 
were significant at the .01 level. Aptitude M (Manual Dexterity) was 
found to be significant at the .05 level of confidence. The mean of 
120.49 was 20.49 above the national average. This indicates that the 
group has extremely high ability in manual dexterity. Aptitude F (Fin- 
ger Dexterity) was also significant at the .05 level with a mean of 
109.80 and a standard deviation of 24.77. Since both of these scores 
were above the national norms, the subgroup containing males who have 
been confined twice or more has better than average ability in finger 
dexterity. The deviation difference indicates that there was more 
variance in aptitude within the group than would be found in a normal 
sample. 

The data in Table 9 illustrates the differences in aptitudes be- 
tween females confined once and the national norms established by the 
General Aptitude Test Battery. 

As in the total sample group comparison, aptitudes G (Intelligence), 

V (Verbal), and N (Numerical) were significant at the .01 level of 
confidence. However, aptitude Q (Clerical Perception) was not different 
from the average established norm, except that the standard deviation was 
below the average of 20, which would indicate that this subgroup of females 
does not deviate very much within the group. 



f leant at the .01 level, with a mean of 110.36 and a standard deviation 
of 17.16. Therefore, this subgroup has above average form perception, 
and the variance within the group was not as great as in an average group. 



The data in Table 10 illustrates the differences in aptitudes between 




Aptitude P (Form Perception) for this sample sub-group was slgnl- 
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females confined twice or more, and the national norms established by 
the General Aptitude Test Battery. 



Table 9. Group 3 (females confined once) aptitudes compared to GATB norms 



GATB 

APTITUDES 


GATB 

MEAN 


GROUP 

3 

MEAN 


DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

MEANS 


GROUP 

3 

SiD. 


C.R. 


G 


100 


88.97 


11.03 


16.48 


4.14 ** 


V 

t 


100 


90.37 


9.63 


13.43 


4.43 ** 


m 


100 


89.28 


10.72 


17.54 


3.78 ** 


s 


100 


101.64 


1.64 


20.73 


.49 


p 


100 


110.36 


10.36 


17.16 


3.74 ** 


Q 


100 


103.26 


3.26 


13.^6 


1.46 


K 


100 


102.52 


2.52 


14.13 


1.10 


F 


100 


98.54 


1.46 


27.33 


.33 


M 


100 


102.18 


2.18 


26.60 


.51 


* Significant at 


the .05 


level of 


confidence (2.02 


Critical-Ratio is 



required for significance at the .05 level) 

** Significant at the .01 level of confidence (2.71 Critical-Ratio Is 
required for significance at the .01 level) 



Table 10. Group 4 (females confined twice or more) aptitudes compared 
to GATB norms 



GATB 

APTITUDES 


GATB 

MEAN 


GROUP 

4 

MEAN 


DIFFERENCE 

BETWEEN 

MEANS 


GROUP 

4 

S.D. 


C.R. 


G 


100 


90.41 


9.59 


16.76 


2.36 * 


V 


100 


90.35 


9.65 


13.70 


2.88 * 


N 


100 


91.34 


8.66 


15.39 


2.30 * 


S 


100 


98.18 


1.82 


16.61 


• 45 


P 


100 


106.35 


6.35 


16.66 


1.56 


Q 


100 


103.47 


3.47 


13.62 


1.04 


K 


100 


105.70 


5.70 


21.24 


1.10 


F 


100 


105.82 


5.82 


34.03 


.71 


M 


100 


103.70 


3.70 


26.54 


.57 



* Significant at the .05 level of confidence (2.13 Critical-Ratio is 
required for significance at the .05 level) 



** Significant at the .01 level of confidence (2.95 Critical-Ratio is 
required for significance at the .01 level) 
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As in the total sample group comparison, aptitudes 6 (Intelligence) , 
V (Verbal), and N (Numerical) were significantly different, except the 
level of confidence was *05 rather than *01 as in the total group sample. 
It is assumed that the small number of students in this subgroup causes 
the level of confidence to drop from .01 to .05. However, aptitude Q 
(Clerical Perception) was not different from the national norm, except 
that the standard deviation was below the average of 20, which would 
indicate that this subgroup of females does not have a large degree of 
variance in this aptitude within the group. 

Summary 

When the total sample group aptitude scores were compared to the 
national norms established by the General Aptitude Test Battery, aptitude 
M (Manual Dexterity) was significantly above the national norm at .01 
level of confidence, and aptitude P (Form Perception) was significantly 
above the mean at the .05 level of confidence. Four aptitudes, G (In- 
telligence) , V (Verbal) , M (Numerical) , and Q (Clerical Perception) were 
significantly below the national established norms at the .01 level of 
confidence. 

Group 1 (males confined only once) was significantly above the 
average . norm in only aptitude M (Manual Dexterity) at the . 05 level , and 
below average norms in aptitudes G (Intelligence) , V (Verbal) , N (Numer- 
ical), and Q (Clerical Perception) at the .01 level, as well as aptitude 
F (Finger Dexterity) at the .05 level. Therefore, this subgroup has 
limited ability In five of the nine aptitudes. 

Group .2 (males confined twice or more) was significantly above. the 

} 

national norms in aptitudes F (Finger Dexterity) at the .05 level of 
confidence, and aptitude M (Manual Dexterity) at the .01 level. This 
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subgroup was below the. average mean In aptitudes 6 (Intelligence), V 
(Verbal), N (Numerical), and Q (Clerical Perception) at the .01 level. 

Group 3 (females confined once) was significantly above the national 
norms In aptitude P (Form Perception) at the .01 level, and below the 
established national norms In aptitudes G (Intelligence), V (Verbal), 
and N (Numerical) at the .01 level of significance. 

Group 4 (females confined twice or more) was below national norms 
In aptitudes G (Intelligence), V (Verbal), and N (Numerical) at the 
.05 level. However, the small number of students In this group could 
account for the small degree of significant differences. 

Figure 1 on the following page was designed to show the relationship 
between the aptitude scores obtained by the total group and the subgroups 
as they compare to the national mean score of 100 on the Genleral Aptitude 
Battery. 
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Figure 1. Conparlson of group aptitude mean scorea on the General 
Aptitude Test Battery 
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Total group 
Group 1 
Group . 2 
Group 3 
Group 4 



Males confined once 
Males confined twice or more 
Females confined once 
Females confined twice or more 







The data Illustrated In Figure 1 indicates that all of the groups 
were below the mean score of 100 for the General Aptitude Test Battery 
on aptitudes G (Intelligence) , V (Verbal) , and N (Numerical) • 

Data in Figure 1 also Indicates that group 2 (males confined twice 
or more) was the lowest In the V (Verbal) aptitude, and highest In apti- 
tude F (Finger Dexterity) and aptitude M (Manual Dexterity) • 

Question 2^ 

What are the differences between the achievement of students aged 
15*5 to 18.5 confined to the Utah State Industrial School and the norms 
established by the California Achievement Test? 

The data relating to this question was obtained by comparing 
achievement results on the California Achievement Test to the established 
norms. The norms for the California Achievement Test, form x and y, were 
established In 1963. The test Is given to all students at the Institu- 
tion for academic placement purpose and serves to evaluate, diagnose, 
and measure achievement In relation to age and levels of performance. 

The test yields scores indicating levels of grade placement In 
reading, arithmetic, language, and a total test battery score. These 
scores are related to the students' chronological age to obtain the level 
of achievement for proper grade placement. 

The data In Table 11 Illustrates the comparison of mean month achieve- 
ment level for eacTi of the four composite scores of the total sample of 
169 students, and the normal grade placement level for students of the 
same average chronological age. 

Since It was evident from the data that the student sample being 
tested differed significantly at the .01 level of confidence from the 
established norms, no statistical analysis was applied to the sample. 



Table 11. Total group 


achievement level compared to CAT 


norms 




MEAN 


GRADE 

PLACEMENT 


AMOUNT 

RETARDED 


CAT 


MONTHS 


IN YEARS 


IN YEARS 


Reading 


159.99 


7.7 


3.6 


Arithmetic . 


157.48 


7.5 


3.8 


Language . 


158.76 


7.6 


3.7 


Total Battery 


158.92 


7.6 


3.7 


Average Chronological Age 
Normal Grade Placement in Years 
Normal Grade Placement in Months 


16 years 
11.3 
201 


9 months 



The data In Table 11 Illustrates that the total group sample was 
significantly below the established average in all of the grade place- 
ment levels on each part of the California Achievement Test. 

The amount of retardation ranged from 3.6 to 3.8 grade levels. 
Therefore » although the average chronological age of the group indicates 
that th^ should be in the 11th grade. in school, they are capable of a 
performance level of only upper 7th grade. 

It should be. noted that the amount of retardation in each of the 
test areas differs very little from area to area, indicating a great con- 
sistency in the amount of retardation. 

The data in Table 12 Illustrates the first of the subgroup findings 
related to the California Achievement Test. This Table indicates the 
grade placement level of Group 1, males confined to the institution once, 
as compared to normal grade placement on the California Achlvement 



Test. 












Table 12. Group 1 (males confined once) achievement levels compared to 
CAT norms 



CAT 


MEAN 

MONTHS 


GRADE 
PLACEMENT 
IN YEARS 


AMOUNT 
RETARDED 
IN YEARS 


Reading 


160.98 


7.8 


3.4 


Arithmetic 


157.91 


7.6 


3.6 


Language 


155.51 


7.4 


3.8 


Total Battery 


157.81 


7.6 


3.6 


Average Chronological Age 
Normal Grade Placement In Years 
Normal Grade Placement In Months 


16 years 

11.2 

199 


7 months 



Table 12 Illustrates that the overall achievement level of this group 
was well below what could normally be expected of students In this age 
group. The amount of retardation ranges from 3.4 grade levels In arith- 
metic, to 3.8 grade levels In the language area. Chronologically this 
group should be capable of performing beginning 11th grade work, but 
based on actual achievement as measured by the California Achievement 
Test, they can perform at only middle 7th grade level academically. 

The data In Table 13 Illustrates the academic grade placement of 
subgroup 2, males confined twice or more at the Institution, compared 
to normal grade placement levels established by the California Achieve- 
ment Test . 

The data In Table 13 Indicates the overall achievement level of 
group 2 and relates the level of retardation compared to the established 
norms. The normal grade placement In school for this group should be 
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Table 13* Group 2 (males confined twice or more) achievement levels 
compared to CAT norms 



CAT 


MEAN 

MONTHS 


GRADE 
PLACEMENT 
IN YEARS 


AMOUNT 
RETARDED 
IN YEARS 


Reading 


155.76 


7.4 


3.7 


Arithmetic 


153.47 


7.2 


3.9 


Language 


151.87 


7.1 


4.0 


Total Battery 


154.53 


7.3 


3.8 


Average Chronological Age 
Normal Grade Placement In Years 
Normal Grade Placement In Months 


16 years 

11.1 

198 


6 months 



at the beginning of the 11 th grade; however, according to their achieve- 
ment on the California Achievement Test, they are capable of performing 
only beginning 7th grade work. The deficiency In grade placement ranges 
from 3.7 In reading to 4.0 In language, which represents a slightly lar- 
ger degree of variability than In the total group sample . 

The data In Table 14 illustrates the academic grade placement of 
subgroup 3, females confined once at the Institution, compared to normal 
grade placement levels established by the California Achievement Test. 

The data In Table 14 Indicates that the females In group 3 were 
below the expected average of achievement academically for students In 
their age area. This group was the least retarded In language, being 
only 2.9 grade levels below the norm; however, they are retarded 3.7 
levels In arithmetic. 

This group, according to their chronological age, should be per- 
forming at about middle 11 th grade level, but according to actual 

er|c 
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Table 14. Group 3 (females confined once) achievement levels compared 
to CAT norms 



CAT 


MEAN 

MONTHS 


GRADE 
PLACEMENT 
IN YEARS 


AMOUNT 
RETARDED 
IN YEARS 


Reading 


162.13 


8.0 


3.4 


Arithmetic 


159.74 


7.7 


3.7 


Language 


169.18 


8.5 


2.9 


Total Battery 


163.62 


8.3 


3.1 


Average Chronological Age 
Normal Grade Placement In Years 
Normal Grade Placement In Months 


16 years 
11.1 
202 


10 months 



achievement they weri^ capable of performing only at the beginning 8th 
grade level. 

The data In Table 15 Illustrates the academic grade placement of sub- 
group 4, females confined twice or more at the Institution, compared to 
normal group placement levels established by the California Achievement Test 



Table 15. Group 4 (females confined twice or more) achievement levels 



compared to CAT 


norms 






CAT 


MEAN 

MONTHS 


GRADE 
PLACEMENT 
IN YEARS 


AMOUNT 
RETARDED 
IN YEARS 


R.eadlng 


162.29 


8.0 


3.8 


Arithmetic 


161.18 


7.9 


3.9 


Language 


166.06 


8.3 


3.5 


Total Hattery 


164.18 


8.1 


3.7 


Average Chronological Age 
NAmal Crada :P1 flcpment in Years 
Normal Grade Placement In Months 


17 years 
11.8 
206 


2 months 



The data in Table 15 Indicates the overall achievement level of 
this subgroup as being considerably below what could be expected of a 
normal group sample in this age bracket. Group 4 was the most seriously 
retarded group In arithmetic, 3.9 levels, and least retarded in language, 
3.5 levels. 

Chronloglcally this group should be achieving academically at the 
late 11th grade level, but based on their California Achievement Test 
Scores they are capable of doing only 8th grade work. 

Summary 

From the data contained in Tables 11 through 15 it was determined 
that the total group sample, as well as the students in the subgroup 
samples, do not achieve academically up to the norms established by the 
California Achievement Test. 

Although the average age range for the subgroups varies from 16 
years, 6 months, to 17 years, 2 months, approximately the same range of 
under achievement exists in all subgroups. The females confined only 
once have the overall lowest level of retardation, and the boys confined 
twice or more show the greatest level of retardation. 

The only achievement test area which was not at least a full 3.0 
grades below the average normal population was the language area for 
females confined once, where the amount of retardation was 2.9 years. 

The total sample group of students was identified as being 3.7 
grade levels retarded academically on the total test battery. 

These findings were based on norms established by the California 
Achievement Test. 

Figure 2 will graphically Illustrate the amount of retardation 
determined by the scores on the California Achievement Test. 
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Question ^ 

What are the differences between the aptitudes and achievement of 
students aged 15.5 to 18.5 who have been confined to the Institution 
only once, as compared to those who have been confined to the Institution 
more than once? 

During the presentation of data relating to questions 1 and 2, no 
attempt was made to analyze comparisons between the four subgroups. The 
data presented In the first two questions were used to establish the 
differences In aptitude and achievement of all groups as compared to 
national norms established by the General Aptitude Test Battery and the 
California Achievement Test. 

In order to fully understand the total degree of group differences 
It was necessary to make a comparison between subgroups In terms of 
aptitudes and achievement. 

The data In Table 16 Illustrates a composite table of the mean 
scores and standard deviations as they were presented In tables ? 
through lOln question 1. 

In order to ascertain If there were any differences in aptitudes 
between the subgroups, each of the nine aptitudes in one subgroup was 
compared to the same aptitude scores in the other three subgroups'. 

The significant difference between the means were analyzed by formula 
56b (Garrett, 1965, p. 214), and the critical-ratio test for signifi- 
cance. The critical-ratio test for significance was based on the 
sample numbers being compared. 

In order to more clearly report the data relating to significant 
differences between the mean aptitude scores In Table 16, it was necess- 
ary to construct Table 17. 
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Table 16* Composite subgroup aptitude scores on the GATB 



GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 





N 

MEAN 


- 68 
S.D. 


N - 

MEAN 


45 

S.D. 


N 

MEAN 


- 39 

S.D. 


N 

MEAN 


- 17 

S.D. 


G 


89.87 


17.07 


89.97 


15.63 


88.97 


16.48 


90.41 


16.77 


V 


87.69 


14.28 


84.87 


13.38 


90.36 


13.43 


90.35 


13.70 


N 


87.63 


19.01 


91.76 


18.64 


89.28 


17.54 


91.65 


15.39 


S 


101.03 


18.66 


101.96 


16.70 


101.64 


20.72 


98.12 


16.61 


P 


97.79 


19.18 


103.87 


20.79 


110.36 


17.16 


106.35 


16.66 


Q 


91.62 


11.13 


93.36 


12.73 


103.26 


13.76 


103.47 


13.62 


K 


95.57 


21.67 


104.42 


24.06 


102.51 


14.13 


105.71 


21.24 


F 


93.09 


25.58 


109.80 


24.77 


98.54 


(? 

27.33 


105.82 


34.03 


M 


107.91 


24.44 


120.49 


23.30 


102.18 


26.61 


103.71 


26.54 



The data presented in Table 17 identifies the subgroups and 
those aptitudes vdilch were found to be significantly different when 

r 

compared from one subgroup to the others. The table first indicates 
the number of the subgroups being compared, and then identifies the 
aptitudes which showed a significant difference between the indicated 
subgroups. 

The data in Table 17 Illustrates that generally males and females 
differ significantly in aptitudes P (Form Perception) , Q (Clerical 
Perception, F (Finger Dexterity), and M (Manual Dexterity). Both male 
groups differ from both female groups in aptitude Q (Clerical Percep- 
tion) . 

Subgroup 1 (males confined once) dlf fer|B 'from group 2 (males 
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Table 17. Comparison of aptitude differences between subgroups 



SUBGROUPS 


APTITUDE * 
DIFFERENCE 


1 to 2 


F (Finger Dexterity) 
M (Manual Dexterity) 


1 to 3 


Q (Clerical Perception) 
P (Form Perception) 


1 to 4 


Q (Clerical Perception) 
F (Finger Dexterity) 


2 to 3 


Q (Clerical Perception) 
M (Manual Dexterity) 


2 to 4 


Q (Clerical Perception) 
M (Manual Dexterity) 


3 to 4 


No Differences 



* Each of the above differences In aptitudes from one 
subgroup to another was significant at the .01 level 
of confidence. 



confined more than once) In aptitude F (Finger Dexterity), and aptitude 

/ 

M (Manual Dexterity). Group 1 (males confined once) was different from 
subgroup 3 (females confined once) In aptitude P (Form Perception), and 
from subgroup 4 (females confined more than once) In aptitude F (Finger 
Dexterity) . 

Group 2 (males confined more than once) was different from subgroup 
3 (females confined once), and 4 (females confined more than once) In 
aptitude M (Manual Dexterity). 

The females In subgroups 3 and 4 did not show any significant 
differences In their aptitudes. 

The data presented In Table 18 Is a composite table of mean month 
scores and standard deviations as presented In Tables through 15 In 
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question 2, relating to achievement levels. 

In order to determine the differences between the subgroups, each 
of the four achievement scores In one group was compared to the same 
achievement score In the other three subgroups. This comparison was 
accomplished by using the significance of difference between means, for- 
mula 56b (Garrett, 1965, p. 214), and the critical-ratio test. 

Table 18. Composite subgroup comparison In achievement levels 



GROUP 1 GROUP 2 GROUP 3 GROUP 4 

MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. MEAN S.D. 



R 


160.99 


32.96 


155.76 


27.08 


162.13 


28.87 


162.29 


26.61 


A 


157.91 


21.97 


153.47 


17.78 


159.74 


20.49 


161.18 


18.70 


L 


155.51 


26.82 


151.87 


21.03 


169.18 


22.63 


166.07 


18.37 


B 


155.80 


27.36 


154.53 


20.38 


163.62 


22.51 


163.18 


17.92 



In comparing the mean differences of the subgroup scores In the area 
of achievement. It was discovered that the groups differ In only one of 
the four achievement levels. Both male groups (1 and 2) differ from both 
female groups (3 and 4) In their achievement level In language. Male 
group 1 (confined lonce) was significantly different at the .05 level of 
confidence In language from both female groups, while male group 2 (con- 
fined more than once) was significantly different at the .01 level of 
confidence In language from subgroups 3 and 4 (females). 

Summary 

When presenting data related to question 3 It was discovered that 
there were some differences between the subgroup samples of males and 
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j 

• ■* ’ i 

i 

females in both aptitudes and achievement levels. These differences 
were significant in all cases at the .01 level of confidence. 

j 

In aptitudes, the males differed from the females in aptitudes P 
(Form Perception) , Q (Clerical Perception) , F (Finger Dexterity) , and I 

M (Manual Dexterity) . The two male groups differed from each other In | 

aptitudes F (Finger Dexterity) and M (Manual Dexterity). There was no I 

significant difference in aptitudes between the two female subgroups. 

i 

In achievement level, the groups were different in only the | 

• r 

language area. The males in subgroup 1 (confined once) were slgnlfl- j 

cantly different at the .05 level of confidence from both of the 1 

■4 

■1 

female groups, and group 2 (males confined more than once) was slgnl- 

flcantly different from both female groups at the .01 level of con- ^ 

fldence. 



Question ^ 

Which Occupational Aptitude Patterns are most prevalent among the 
15.5 to 18.5 year old students confined to the Utah State Industrial 
School? 

The preceedlng three questions were designed to measure the differ- 
ences in aptitudes of the total group and subgroups compared to national 
norms established by the General Aptitude Test Battery, to measure 
achievement levels of the total group. and subgroups against those norms 
established by the California Achievement Test, and to make comparisons 
between the subgroups related to aptitudes and achievement. These com- 
parisons, of aptitudes and achievement measure the strengths and weaknesses 
of the group as it relates to the general populous, and as the subgroups 
compare to each other, but they do not indicate the occupational com-, 
petencles of the sample group. 
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The data presented to Interpret question 4 was designed to enumerate 
the group occupational competencies based on the Occupational Aptitude 
I Patterns of the General Aptitude Test Battery. Each of the 36 Occupational 

Aptitude Patterns was established by the United States Employment Service. 
Although these patterns have been changed often since they were estab- 

|. 

[ llshed, this study will be concerned with the latest Occupational Aptitude 

I 

I Patterns Identified In 1966, and based on the multiple cut-off level of 

I 

I the General Aptitude Test Battery Aptitudes. Within each Occupational 






I 



Aptitude Level, a series of occupations requiring certain aptitudes are 
Identified. (GATB Manual, Section II, 1966) The occupations are Identi- 
fied by a Dictionary of Occupational Titles number. This Dictionary of 
Occupational Titles carries a complete description of the requirements 
for each occupation. 

In order to clarify the Occupational Aptitude Patterns, the follow- 
ing sample has been Included. From each of the Occupational Aptitude 
Patterns the following Information can be obtained: (1) three aptitudes 

of the Occupational Aptitude Pattern, (2) the multiple-cutting scores 
for the aptitudes, (3) occupations which require these aptitudes, and (4) 
Identification of occupations by Dictionary of Occupational Titles 
numbers. 



OAP - 23 
GATB NORMS 



Aptitudes 


Adult 


Grade 10 


Grade 9 


N (Nuoierlcal Aptitude) 


95 


90 


88 


P (Form Perception) ........ 


100 


97 


92 


Q (Clerical Perception) .... 


105 


101 


96 
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Adding-Machine Operator, 216.488 
*Bookkeeping-Machine Operator I, 

215.388, S-5 

*A test development study has been 
conducted for this occupation and a 
significant correlation has been 
obtained between the OAF norms and 
the criterion for this occupation. 

(GATB Manual, Sect II, 1966, p. 35) 

In order to identify the specific occupations within each Occu- 
pational Aptitude Pattern, it is necessary to consult the General Ap- 
titude Test Battery Manual, Section II, Norms, 1966. 

The data in Table 19 Illustrates the number of percentages of each 
group qualifying for each of the Occupational Aptitude Patterns. The 
number of qualifying students in each group was converted into percentages 
since the number of students in each group was not the same. The percen- 
tage was based on the number of qualifying students within each group, 
related to the total number within the group j therefore^ the column per- 
centages will not eqtial 100%. 

In order to determine if the groups were significantly different 
from one. another, the percentages were compared using formula 64 (Garrett, 
1965, p. 235). 

In order . to accurately Interpret the meaning of Table 19 , it 
would be necessary to first establish the criteria for evaluating it. 

From a practical point of View, those Occupational Aptitude Patterns 
for which 100% of the students qualify would be the ideal basis for a 
vocational program; however, this figure is not realistic. It is highly 
Improbable that this uniform situation would ever arise at the Utah 
State Industrial School since the student population is a very hetero- 
geneous . group rather than a homogeneous one. 



^Calculating Machine Operator, 
216.488, S-90 
*Comp tome ter Operator, 

216.488, S-90 
Posting Clerk, 219.588 
Posting Machine Operator I, 
219.588 







Therefore, a more realistic view must be taken in order to properly 
l®t®tpret the data in Table 19« It will be necessary to establish a 
percentage limit which would benefit a logical portion of the students. 

It should also be mentioned that students may qualify in none or 
sll of these Occupational Aptitude Patterns j therefore, it Is necessary 
to Interpret each individuals aptitude abilities in order to select the 
most appropriate program for the individual. 

From the data presented in Table 19 it is determined that only 
groups 1 (males confined once) and 2 (males confined more than once) 
w!pre significantly different at the .01 level, and this difference was 
in Occupational Aptitude Patterns 27 and 28. However, because each of 
the four subgroups bps a relatively small number of students within 
these grou'.j, a true measure of the differences was not obtained. 

Table 19 indicates that 80% of the students quallfed for OAP-28. 

The minimum multiple cut-off aptitude score for OAP-28 is 75 in aptitude 
S (Spatial), P (Form Perception) , and M (Manual Dexterity). There are 
23 specific occupations listed for this OAP. These occupations vary 
from dental— laboratory technician to machine operators or veneer grader. 
(GATB Manual, Sect. II, 1966, p. 40) 

The next most prevalent Occupational Aptitude Patterns Were OAP-31, 
and OAP-32. These two Occupational Aptitude Patterns had at least 70% 
of the sample qualifying. The minimum aptitude requirements for CAP-31 
were socres of 85 in aptitude P (Form Perception), 80 for aptitude K 
(Motor Coordination), and 80 for aptitude M (Manual Dexterity) . A 
total of 68 specific occupations are listed for this Occupational Apti- 
tude Pattern. These occupations range from counter girl to farm hands 
and typewriter serylceinan. OAP-32 requires a minimum aptitude score 
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of 75 In P (Form Perception), 80 In F (Finger Dexterity) i and 80 In M 
(Manual Dexterity). There are 111 specific occupations listed for this 
Occupational Aptitude Pattern. These occupations range. from apple pick- 
ers to machine feeders or zipper sewers. (6ATB Manual, Sect. II, 1966, 
p. 43-46). 



If we consider ■ only Individual subgroups, the percentage could be 
established at random. For example. If 80% was the level set^ subgroups 
1 (males confined once) and 4 (females confined more than once) would 
have no qualifiers, while group 2 (males confined more than once) would 
have qualified In one Occupational Aptitude Pattern OAP-32 and group 3 
(females confined once) would have qualified In OAP-28. 

Group '2 (males confined more than once) had the highest percentage 
of qualifying students at 91% for OAP-28, while groups 3 (females con- 
fined once) and 4 (females confined more. than once) had the lowest with 



no qualifying students In OAP-1. 



It should be pointed out that the category All and None In the 
Occupational Aptitude Pattern row In the table are not constructed the 
same as the other . 36 Occupational Aptitude Patterns. The All category 
Identifies students idio qualify for all of the 36 patterns. Subgroup 
2 (males confined more, than once) had one student In this area. The 



category None Identifies students who do not qualify for any of the 36 
Occupational Aptitude Patterns. Since this category does, not contain 
any numbers It was assumed that all of the students tested have quali- 
fied In at least 1 of the 36 Occupational Aptitude Patterns. 

The data In Table 20 were presented to clarify the previous table 
and to Illustrate the Occupational Aptitude Patterns that each subgroup 
and the total grotip qualify for by percentages. 
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It should be remembered when considering this table, also, that a 
student can qualify for all or none of the Occupational Aptitude Patterns. 



Table 20. Comparison of Occupational Aptitude Patterns by groups and per- 
centages 



PERCENTAGE 

qualifying 


GROUP 

1 


GROUP 

2 


GROUP 

3 


GROUP 

4 


GROUP 

TOTAL 


Less than 
lOZ 


1,2,4,36 


1,2,3,4, 

6,7 


1,2 


1,2,3 


1,2,3,4 


10 - 19Z 


3»6,7 ,8, 
12,13,23 


5,8,9,12, 

13,23,36 


3,4,6 


4, 5, 6,7, 
8,36 


6,7,8,23, 

36 


20 - 29% 


5,9 




5,7,8,23, 

36 


9,12,14, 

15,23 


5,9,12,13 


30 -39% 


10,11,14, 

15,24 


11,14,15 


9,10,11, 

12,13,14, 

15 


10,11,13 


10,11,14, 

15 


40 - 49% 


16,18,21, 

25,26,29, 

30,33,34 


16,24 


16,24,27 


16 


16,24 


50 - 59% 


17,19,20, 

27,35 


21,25,33 


17,20,25, 

26,29,30, 

33,34 


18,24,25, 

26,27,30, 

34 


17,18,21, 

25,26,27, 

29,30,33, 

34 


60 - 69% 


22,31,32 


17,18,19, 

26,29,30, 

34,35 


18,19,21, 

22,32,35 


17,20,22, 

29 


19,20,22 

35 


70 - 79% 


28 


20,22,27, 

31 


31 


19,21,28, 

31,32,33, 

35 


31,32 


80 - 89% 




32 


28 




28 


More ■ than 
90% 




28 
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From the data presented in Table 20 is shown that less than 107. of 
the total group qualify for OAP-1, OAP-2, OAP-3, and OAP-4 and less than 




207. qualify for OAP-2, OAP-7, OAP-8, OAP-23, and OAP-26, and 507. of the 
total group qualify for ten of the Occupational Aptitude Patterns, 707. 
of the total group qualify for OAP-31 and OAP-32, and 807. of the total 
group qualify for OAP-28. 

Summary 

The data presented in answering question 4 Illustrate the numbers 
and percentages of students who qualify for each of the 36 Occupational 
Aptitude Patterns. 

In order to fully utilize the data It has to be assumed that a cer- 
tain percentage of qualifying students in a pattern justifies a specific 
school program related to that particular Occupational Aptitude Pattern. 

For example, if the accepted percentage for the total group was established 
at more than 39% aptitude requirement for Occupational Aptitude Patterns 
1 through 15, plus OAP-23 and OAP-36^ there would be no students qualify 
In these areas. However, if 40% was set. at the minimum percentage^ 68 
of the 169 students In the sample group would have the requirements for 
Occupational Aptitude Patterns 16 throf^gh 35, excluding OAP-23. 
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Within the Individual groups, the males of subgroup 2 (those con- 
fined more than once) had the highest percentage of acceptance in OAP-28, 
While the females in both groups did not have anyone qualify for OAP-1. 



Question 5 



i 



Based on established Occupational Aptitude Patterns, what type of 
vocational education curriculum would best meet the needs of the students 
confined at the Utah State Industrial School? 

”No Institution filled with a heterogeneous assortment of children 
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Whose only common denominator Is that their treatment needs have not been 
met elsewhere, can do the necessary job for each child." (Institutions 
Serving Delinquent Children, 1963, p. 9) From this quotation It Is ob- 
vious that there Is no one curriculum which Is going to serve the voca- 
tlonal needs of every child at the Institution, and so the goal of an 
effective vocational currlclum will be to provide a program which will 
benefit the majority of the students In the Institution. 

Before suggesting a type of curriculum for the Utah State Industrial 
School, It was felt necessary to determine what factors, other than the 
test results reported In this study, be given consideration In the for- 
mation of a . vocatlond. curriculum. 

The first consideration must be the philosophy which determines the 
goals of the Institution, and establishes what the Institution Is escpected 
to accomplish. Most penologists ' emphasize ttmt the purpose of Institu- 
tionalizing young people should be rehabilitation, rather than punish- 
ment, and feel that education Is an important Instrument for rehabili- 
tation. However, rehabilitation. In this Instance, Is usually understood 
to mean helping the student recognize his worth as an Individual, and 
his potential as a member of society, rather than providing specific 
occupational training. This rehabilitation Implies generally providing 
an . environment In which all activities and education are directed at 
getting the delinquent ready for a successful return to community living. 

Other influencing factors which have a direct bearing on the type: 
of educational curriculum which should be offered at an Industrial school 
can.be summed up In this quotation from a government booklet concerned 
with the training needs. of young people In Institutions: 

Although some, of these Institutions provide training of some sort, 
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the relatively short period of confinement, the length of time 
required to learn a trade ^ Snd the students frequent lack of 
readiness to make a serious occupational choice, limit the kind of 
training that can be given « For the most part ^ the delinquent can 
only be Introduced to an occupation or trade In a correctional 
Institution. For many, the vocational program Is exploratory and 
prevocatlonal, offering Information and a beginning In training. 
(Young Workers: Their Special Training Needs, 1963, pp. 18-19) 

As Indicated In this quotation the short period of confinement must 
be considered As a limiting factor In a vocational curriculum^. Earlier 
In this study It was ■ established that the average length of confinement 
at the Utah State Ii^ustrlal School Is 9 months, and, therefore, this 
factor will have a significant bearing on the type of curriculum pre- 
sented. 

In discussing another limiting consideration of curriculum, the 
students' lack of readiness to make a vocational choice at this age. 
Super (1957, p. 85) makes this observation: "It Is obvious, then, that 

the school Is the adolescent exploratory Institution par excellence 
...The curriculum of the early years In high school— may properly be 
viewed as exploratory In Its content and purpose." It has generally 
been accepted that specific occupational aspirations developed by 
adolescents during this period are relatively meaningless. 

Another aspect of the vocational curriculum which should be con- 
sidered, Is that this vocational curriculum should be directly related 
to the academic , curriculum, not separated from It. The following des- 
cription of a recommended total Instructional program makes this clear. 

The Instructional program should embrace good educational 
content and practices, have curricula- designed to meet the 
Individual needs of the children and the full range. of the 
children's academic levels, utilize significant educational 
approaches In all work programs, and Integrate educational 
principles and practices with other relevant activities and 
^ services of the Institutional program. Every aspect of the 

training school program having clearly defined training values, 
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including vocational training, should be coordinated with the 
formalized instructional program of the training school. 
(Institutions Serving Delinquent Children, 1963, pp. 73-74) 



In addition to being closely Integrated with the academic program, 
the vocational education curriculum must be extremely versatile. Al- 
though many of these students will enter the work world, some will return 
to the public schools, and othersf will seek some sort of specific occu- 
pational training. The objectives for vocational educators in these 
institutions related to> curriculum could be stated as follows: 



Just as each school must develop its philosophy and objectives 
and state them in r terms that all can understand, so must each 
school plan the curricula suited to its own particular conditions, 
of pupil population and environment. The curricula must provide 
for students who will return to grade or high school and for those 
who will go to work. *. (Institutions Serving Delinquent Children, 
1963, pp. 77-78) 



When . considering all of the extenuating factors which have a direct 
bearing on the vocational education curriculum for industrial schools it 
might be condided tluit the best vocational curriculum is an appropriate 
vocational curriculum, in that it is adjusted to meet the needs of the 
particular students in an institution. 



In examining the needs of the students at the Utah State Industrial 
School data has been presented which indicates the aptitudes of these 
students, and from this data has been established the Occupational 
Aptitude Patterns for which the sample group of students qualify. In 
order to relate these Occupational Aptitude Patterns to a suggested type 
of curriculum, it was necessary to employ some sort of limiting factor. 
Obviously, any group with such a heterogeneous, make-up will have a few 

I 

individuals capable of advanced technical training, and some capable of 
practically no vocational training. As was indicated at the beginning 
of this area» it is highly impractical to assume that any curriculum can 
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do the necessary job for every student. 

Based on this philosophy, this analysis will limit the Occupational 
Aptitude Patterns considered to those. for which at least 60Z of the 
students qualify. It would seem Impractical to suggest a typ^ of voca- 
tional curriculum which would not benefit over half the students. It 
should, however, be mentioned that even If the percentage of students 
qualifying for certain Occupational Aptitude Patterns was lowered to 
just 50%, the same type of curriculum would be advantageous. 

When considering Occupational Aptitude Patterns for which 60% of 
the students qualify, the vocational curriculum would be. geared to seven 
Occupational Aptitude Patterns. These are OAP-28, OAP-31, OAP-32, 

OAP-19, OAP-22, OAP-20, and OAP-35. (In order of numbers of students 
who qualify) . 

These seven Occupational Aptitude Patterns all represent occupations 
which could be described as semi or low skilled. Some of these seven 
Occupational Aptitude l^atterns have as many as 100 specific occupations, 
fdilch would fall Into a particular pattern. 

The Occupational Aptitude Pattern which had th^ highest number of 
students qualify was OAP-28. (80% of students qualified for this pattern) 

Using this Occupational Aptitude Pattern as an example It Is possible to 
Indicate what relationships exist between OAP-28 and a type of vocational 
curriculum. 

Like the other six Occupational Aptitude Patterns for which 60% of 
the student sample qualify, OAP-28 contains occupations which are con-, 
sldered semi or low skilled J This Implies that the jobs should be filled 
Individuals who are capable of more than just muscular energy, have 
some degree of judgement, but who have not completed any specific training. 
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Although some of the Occupational Aptitude Patterns for which 60% 
of the students qualify contain . over 100 spec if ic occupations , OAP-28 
contains 23 listed occupations* It is obvious that it would be In^osslble 
to plan a curriculum which would train students specifically for each 
position listed* In addition, if it were possible to train them for 
oil these specif ic occupations, there would be no reasonable assurance 
that these specific jobs, would be available when the student was released* 
Normally, the type of jobs , listed in these seven Occupational Aptitude 
Patterns are those which require very little prior training, and what 
training is necessary . can usually be . accomplished quickly with a brief 
training session on the job* 

However, it can be concluded that the hundreds of positions Included 

in these seven Occupational Aptitude Patterns fall Intd a few general 

categories* In OAP-28, for example, 7 of the 23 jobs specify some type 

of machine operation* . 'Therefore, if these students could be introduced to 

the general characteristics of machines and machine operation, . the 

specific training could be accomplished quickly and efflciently*^^^^^^ ^^^^^ 

Based on. the limiting factors which need consideration when planning 

a vocetlonal education curriculum, and the Occupatlonai Aptitude Pat terns 

for which at least 60% of the sample group qualify, the type of vocational 

curriculum which would best seem to meet the needs of the students at the 

Utah State Industrial School is a general vocational curriculum* 

Bishop and Toll^ (1963, p* 227) make the following observation 

relating to such general vocational curriculum* 

Thq philosophy underlying this type of curriculum is that basic 
skills are most vital to the student primarily because they In-^^^^ 
fluence the youths* attitude toward work and enhance his self ^ 
confidence* 

ThS Advantages of a general vocational curriculum for this specific 
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group are as fellows: 

1* It will enable the student to be eicposed to many different 
types ^of occupations, helping him to form more realistic 
occupational aspirations. 

2. It will familiarize the student with the broad world of work. 

3. It .will help him acquire the basic fundamentals for getting 
a job. 

4. It will generally Improve work habits and attitudes. 

5. It will not frustrate the majority of students with' limited 
ability, but Inspire them to establish realistic vocational goals 

Overall, the .great advantage of the general vocational . currlcultm 
for these students Is that It will provide them with better vocational 
understanding, so they will know what the world of work Is about, and 
where they fit Into the picture, as well as providing minimal skills 
required for likely entry jobs. 

Considering a general vocational program and the advantages of such 



a program for this type of Institution, a government publication has this 
comment: 



The majority of boys and girls In training schools do not. In 
the main, possess the motivation or frustration tolerance requrled 
for the development of a high degree of vocational skill. As a 
result, the.majorlty of these boys and girls will do unskilled work 
as long, as they are In the labor market-- — The Individual who . sets 
his |oals : so far beyond his capabilities that It Is Impossible for 
him to approach even tbalr achievement. Is going to continue through 
life as a frustrated Individual. (Institutional Rehabilitation of 
Delinquent Youth, 1962^ p. Ill) 

There are other advanta|(es to this type of general vocational 
currlculiip which relate to the limiting factors of curriculum for these 
Institutions discussed earlier In this question. This type of curriculum 



would lend Itself much niore ^readily to the time element Involved, In that 



it would be far easier to pursue a general vocational program in a limited 
time* The dangers Involved in attempting to provide adequate occupational 
trt^nlng in a limited or broken time span often result in a shortened 
trainltig program as .an expedient* The resdlts of such programs .are des- 
cribed by Smith* (1967, p* 19) 

jWe cannot afford poor. technical education programs for the 
disadvantaged or any group. They cost almost as much in dollars, 
waste the time and efforts of students and staff, disappoint 
employers with inadequately trained workers, and disillusion the 
youth we are dedicated to serve* 

Another of the limiting factors described earlier was that most 
youths of this age are not prepared to make definite occupational 
choices, and an occupational training curriculum forces them to make 
such choices* Occupational choices made under such pressures usually 
lead to atudent frustrations , and instructor and administrative disappoint- 
ment! and eventually an ineffective program* Therefore, the general 
vocational program, by providing for instruction related to the broader 
and more basic skills, would avoid , this problem in that students would 
be able to pursue some , vocational education without having to make 
specific occupational choices* 

advantage of the general vocational curriculum for this 
institution is that it would more adequately fit the needs of employers 
in industry* Robert Arthur, (1965, pp* 18-20) discusses what industry 
expects of youths in these terms: 

Industry expects the prospective employee to haye determined 
his general field, to realize what will be required of him to pursue 
that field, and to. have basic knowledge upon which to . develop the 
skills it demands* He must have potential in 3 basic a^reas; aptitude, 
skill, and knowledge*** .skills, of course, are developed, but the 
young worker should have been subjected to basic fundamentals* *• *it . 
is important that the candidate's knowledge be basic and varied* 

A more Immediate advantage of the general vocational program is that 





1^ can be Implemented more effectively by the Institution* The changing 

world of work demands continual modification of an occupational vocational 

program* This fact Is Illustrated In a quotation from Institutional 

Rehabilitation of Delinquent Youth . (1962, p. 106) 

Most, training schools have tended to de-emphaslze vocational train- 
ing during the past two decades, since Industry Is changing so 
rapidly that they cannot hope to keep their tools, up-to-date< • .This 
has led many training schools to emphasize the development of basic 
skills or the mastery of simple tools. 

Also of practical value to the Institution Is the fact that It will 
be far easier to recruit qualified teachers for the general vocational 
program, rather. than a specific occupational curriculum. 

Another facet, of the general vocational curriculum which should be 
Implemented at the Utah State Industrial School Is some.form of work 
e3cperlence for the students. This work experience could either be a 
cooperative work-study program which correlates vocational Instruction 
In school to the work, experience out of school, or a work-study program 
^Ich provides an opportunity for exploratory work experience. There 
can be little doubt that work experience Is a valuable means of Integra- 
ting education with the life of the community. It serves as a socializing 
apd adjustment device through a generalized contact with the world of 
work* 

That work experience Is an Invaluable part of the general vocational 
curriculum has been Indicated In the following terms from Youth Emplov- 
ment Programs In . Perspective . 

The notion that work experience Is the best yay to Impart 
basic job fundamentals has become so pervasive that It Is Included 
alliobt automatically In programming for the potential dropout or 
the unemployed you tl^. It has» In fact, become virtually the 
distinguishing characteristic of youth employment programs Included 
regardless of the difficulty of providing work stations. . . 

(Senjamin, Lesh, Freedman, 1965, p. 71) 
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In,addltlon to suggesting a general vocatlond. curriculum for the 
Utah Stat^ Industrial School combined with a meaningful work experience 
program, there Is another aspect of the vocational curriculum which needs 
serious consideration. 

A curriculum based on -practical considerations . and Occupational 
Aptitude Patterns only cannot succeed unless It provides for the Indivi- 
dual personal factors which determine the ultlmate degree of success a 
student might achieve In a partlciilar field. Factors such as Individual 
personality traits and physical capacities are of great Importance when 
attempting to determine -the success and satisfaction an Individual will 
derive from work. 

Because there are so many extenuating Individual factors which 
determine the type of vocational training most beneficial for each youth, 
the final vocational curriculum suggestion to result from this study, 
is that the basis. of the vocational curriculum at the Utah State Indusr 
trial Schbol should be. a strong vocational guidance program. 

Only by utilizing the skill and training of a competent vocational 
guidance counselor, can all of the extenuating factors relating to employ- 
ment be put together, as there Is no mathematical formula guaranteed to 
achieve success In this area. 

As a part of this vocational guidance program, and In addition to 
personal contact with a vocational guidance counselor. It Is suggested 
that a class In vocational guidance be Included as a part of the vocar 
tlonal curriculum. . 

The purpose. of this class would be to explore the various factors 
Involved In making a suitable vocational choice, and to help the student 
develop a practical plan of action designed to assist him in achieving 





this vocational objective. 

The advantage of including such a course in the curriculum is that 
usually these studrats have had limited opportunities to discover what 
the demands of various occupations are, and consequently fall in future 
onployment because they have made unrealistic occupational choices. Be~ 
cause of this lack of understanding and limited contact with the world 
of work, most students make vocational choices based only on interests^ 
and research has demonstrated that the relationship between Interest and 
aptitude scores is relatively low. 

A class In vocational guidance, therefore, could aid the student 
in making a realistic vocational choice by providing the tools with which 
he could evaluate his own capabilities related to occupational demands. 
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SURW OF C(»!PARABLE SCHOOL^ 

In view of the specialised nature of reform or industrial schools, 
and the specialised nature of the curriculum it was deeo^ed. necessa^ ito 
determine how comparable schools approach and/or solve the problems of 
the selection of a vocational curriculum, and the scope of the vocational 
offerings* A questionnaire conslstliig of 15 questions was prepared (see 
Appendix) and mailed to. eighteen institutions* These eighteen institutions 
were selected from a "Directory of Public Training Schools Serving Delin- 
quent Children*" The criteria for selection of these eighteen institu- 
tions were whether or not they were co-educational, and approximately the 
same number of students confined as the Utah State Industrial School, and 
schools handling all age groups (age 10 to 21). Thirteen or 72 per cent 
of the questionnaires were returned. Seven of the thirteen questionnaires 
returned were from institutions that were cp-edUcational; four questionnaires 
returned were from institutions that housed only male sbudents and the 
remaining two questionnaires were from institutions that housed only 
female students. 

I' 



Table .21. The average age of students enrolled In your institution 




Male Female 

Number Per Cent . Number Per Cent 



Under 11 










11-12 










13-14 






1 


11.11 


15-16 


10 


90.90 


7 


77.78 


17-18 


1 


9.10 


1 


11.11 
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As not6d In Table 21 a majority of the confined- Individuals are be* 
tween 15 and 16 years of age. This finding Is parallel to the present 
situation at the Utah State Industrial School. Closely related to the 
average of students Is the average sentence (Table 22 ). While a majority 
of the Institutions stressed that the students are sentenced for an In- 
definite period, the average sentence varies between 7-12 months. 

Table 22. The average sentence for students enrolled In the comparable 
Institutions 



Female 

Number Per Cent Number Per Cent 



Less than 3 months 










3-6 months 


2 


18.18 


1 


11.11 


7-12 months 


7 


63.63 


6 


66.67 


13—18 months 
19-24 months 
Over 24 months 


2 


18.18 


2 


22.22 



Approximately 92 per cent of the Institutions surveyed offer a prac- 
tical arts curriculum (Table 23) which includes such subjects as arts and 
crafts and woodshop. These schools also differentiate between the prac- 
tical arts and vocational education (Table 24). 

Table 23, Institutions that offer a practical arts curriculum (such as 
arts ai^d crafts, or woodshop as a part of the general educa- 
tion program) 




Number Per Cent 



Table 24. Institutions- that differentiate between vocational training 
(training for specific Jobs) and practical arts (general 
education)- 




NuQd>er Per Cent 



Yes 12 92.31 

No 1 7.69 



As noted in Table 2^ all of the schools surveyed offer a well 
rounded general education curriculum with approximately one hour per day 
devoted to each of the general academic disciplines. Vocational programs 
are varied in the time spent per week, ranging from 5 hours to 30 hours, 
with approximately one-half the programs requiring 15 hours or over per 
wedc. Avocatloiial courses occupy the second most time consuming curricu- 
lum with six of the reporting schools offering over six hours per week. 

Table 25. Time spent in the following classes each. week 



Hours Per Week 



Over 



Subject 


3 4 


5 . 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 11 


12; 


15 


15 


English 


1 


8 


1 


1 






1 


1 






Hath 


1 


8 


1 


1 


1 






1 






Science 


1 


9 


1 








1 


1 






Social Science 


1 


8 


1 






1 




1 






Vocational 




2 


1 








1 




3 




Avocatlonal 


1 




1 


1 




1 




1 


1 


1 


Art 


2 


5 


1 






1 










Other 
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The data presented in Table 26 indicates that approximately 70 per 
cent of the Institutions polled have . a vocational program for males 
50 per cent have a vocational program for females. As noted in Table 27 
90 per cent of the schools allow students to enter the vocational program 
at approximately age 15. 



Table 26. Vocational training program offered 






Male 

Number Per Cent 


Female 

Number Per Cent 


Yes 


8 


72.73 


6 


66.67 


No 


3 


27.27 


3 


33.33 


Table 27. The minimum age 


for students 


to enroll 


in a vocational program 




Male 

Number Per Cent 


Female 

Number Per Cent : 


Younger than 14 
14-15 


7 


87.50 


5 


83.33 


16-17 


1 


12.50 


1 


16.67 


18 and over 











The data gathered relating to how the vocational programs were selected 
is presented in Table 28. These data Illustrate that the comparable schools 
generally stay close to the guidelines established for the establishment 
of vocational currlculums in secondary and post high school educational in- 
stitutions. None of the institutions surveyed indicated that student apti- 
tudes and abilities were considered in the selection of vocational training areas. 

The vocational curriculum areas offered (Table 29 ) are widely 
scattered, however, lean toward the high skilled, traditional trades in- 
cluding automotive mechanics, building construction, welding, machinist, 
and sheetmetal worker, with these areas accounting for one— third 
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Table 28* How the vocational curriculum was selected 





Number 


i 

Per Cent 


Traditional program 


2 


8.70 


Administrative decision 


5 


21.74 


Advisory committee 
recommendation 


4 


17.39 


Research Into employment 
opportunities In your 
geographic area 


6 


26.09 


Cooperation with the 
public employment 
office 


5 


21.74 


Other 


1 


4.35 



of the total vocational offerings of the Institutions, surveyed. The 
programs average approximately 25 weeks of Instructing; however, 45 
per cent of the schools reported no.deflnlte length of their program. 
Notable dlfferen'ce from the traditional public school program are the 
numerous service and seml-^skllled occupations which are currently being 
offered. 

A notable problem In Institutions dealing with confined delinquents 
Is the continual Inflow and outflow of youth. The data presented In 
Table . 30 Indicate how the surveyed Institutions have handled this problem 
In their vocational currlculums. Six of the responding Institutions In- 
dicated that students can enter the vocational program at any point In 
that. the Instruction Is Individualized. Two of the Institutions have 
their vocational programs designed on a semester basis and two on a 
six to eight week segment, all of which require the student to enter at 
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Table 29. Curriculum areas offered 



Curriculum Areas 


Length of 
Program (weeks) 


Number of 
Schools , 


Percentage 


Gas Station Attendant 


22.75 


5 


38.45 


Body and Fender 


25.50 


2 


15.38 


Mechanics 


23.40 


6 


46.14 


General Woods 




3 


23.07 


Building Construction 


25.33 


2 


38.45 


Cabinet Making 


26.00 


1 


7.69 


Upholstery 


25.00 


2 


15.38 


Welding 


19.33 


5 


38.45 


Machinist 




2 


15.38 


Sheetmetal 




2 


15.38 


Printing (Platen) 


7.69 


1 


7.69 


Printing 


■ 


1 


7.69 


Nurses Aid 


18.00 


1 


7.63 


Truck Driver 


25.00 


1 


7.69 


Butcher 


25.00 


4 


30.76 


Waitress 


12.00 


3 


23.07 


Seamstress 


15.00 


4 


30.76 


General Labor 




2 


15.38 


Vocational Agriculture 


26.00 


1 


7.69 


Home , Economics 


26.00 


1 


7.69 


Typists 


22.00 


3 


26.15 


File Clerks 


22.00 


3 


26.15 


Machine Operators 


16.00 


2 


15.38 


Cashiers 


26.00 


1 


7.69 


Cooks (food senflce) 


19.00 


5 


38.45 


Domestics 


8.00 


1 


7.69 


Janitors 




1 


7.69 


Appliance Repair 




2 


15.38 


Gardener 


25.00 


3 


26.15 


Practical Nurse 


26.00 


1 


7.69 
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Table 30. Different entering and leaving dates for students in the 
vocational program 




i 

t 



Number Per Cent 



Placed in program upon entering 
institution (Individualized pro- 
gram) 


6 


46.15 


Placed on a semester 
basis 


2 


15.38 


Entrance based on 6 or 8 week 
segments - student starts voca- 
tional program only at the start 
of a 6 or 8 week segment 


2 


15.38 


No Response 


3 


23.08 


Table 31. Different sentence durations within 


the vocational program 




Number 


Per Cent 


Indefinite sentence - completion 
of training required before release 


5 


38,46 


Enroll in program for duration of 
stay - no definite completion 
required 


2 


15.38 


Individualized program - small 
classes - can enter anytime 


1 


7.69 


Sentences on a semester 
basis - entrance and com- 
pletion on semester 
basis 


1 


7.69 


No Response 


4 


30.77 



I-' 



I 



the start of the sessions . 



The problem Is the different sentence durations (l.e., some students 
are sentenced for three months, others for over a year). As shown in 
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Table, 31 nine institutions are set up in terms of an indefinite sentence, 
and are required to complete the vocational program prior to release. 

Four iLnstitutions did not respond to this question. 



Table 32. Job plac^ent help for students leaving the institution 





Number 


Per Cent 


Yes 


11 


84.59 


No 


2 


15.38 


Table 33. Percentage of the students placed 
they leave institution 


on full-time jobs. after 




Number 


Per Cent 


Less than 20 per cent 


7 


53.83 


20-40 per cent 


4 


30.76 


40-60 per cent 






60-80 per cent 


1 


7.69 


Over 80 per cent 






No Response 


1 


7.69 



Eleven of the comparable schools (Table 32) have job placement aid 
for students leaving the institution; however, as Illustrated in Table 33 
approximately 84 per cent of the schools place less than 40 per cent of 
their students on jobs after being released from the institution. As 
presented in Table 34 approximately 60 per cent of the institutions 
reported that less than 60 per cent of their students go back to public 
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schools. While adequate data is not available for a thorough analysis, 
it appears that a sizable percentage of the individuals , upon leaving 
school^ are not placed on a job or return to school. 

Table 34. Percentage of students that go back to the public schools 
upon release 





Number . 


Per Cent 


Less than 20 per cent . 


2 


15.38 


20-40 per cent 


1 


7.69 


40-60 per cent 


5 


38.45 


60-80 per cent 


3 


23.07 


Over 80 per cent 


2 


15.38 



In summary, the survey of comparable schools have several implica- 
tions for the selection of a vocational curriculum for the Utah State In- 
dustrial school. The first important implication relates to the length 
of sentences. The survey findings indicated that the average sentence 
is between 6 months and one year, thus illustrating a need for introducing 
vocational programs requiring short durations. Secondly, the findings in- 
dicate the need to distinguish between vocational and practical arts 
courses in that both have an important role in the growth of youth. The 
practical arts can serve as a means of exploring one's Interests in possible 
occupational areas, while the vocational program will build salable skills. 
.It vas also noted that the surveyed institutions stay close to the tradi- 
tional patterns for the selection of vocational programs; however, several 
schools do thoroughly study the geographic area for specific and proven 
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needs* These findings imply two needs* First » the necessity to look 
at the aptitudes, abilities and interests of students of the Utah State. 
Industrial School. for selecting those occnpatlons specifically related 
to the students* Second, these Interests, aptitudes and abilities must, 
be compared to the opportunity available within the geographic area to 
which the . individuals will return* It is apparent from the vocational 
curriculum offered in other schools that the most successful programs 
are in the area of service, semi-skilled, occupational, and in the skilled 
trades. The last implication is that the training program should be 
selected so that the necessary skills can be developed in short time 
Intervals* 




Chapter V 

OCCUPATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 

Several factors must be considered In the analysis of employment, 
opportunities available for students leaving the Utah State Industrial 
School. These factors Include: (1) educational background, (2) age, 

(3) vocational, training, and (4) job opportunities generally available 
In the geographic area. 

As reported In Chapter 3 the mean academic retardation for In- 
dividuals confined at the Utah State Industrial School Is 3.7 years. 
Chronologically this group should be achlevelng academically at the late 
eleventh grade level, but . are presently achieving at the eighth grade 
level as measured by the California Achievement Test . 

This academic retardation gives rise to several Implications relat- 
ing to occupational opportunity and training. Numerous occupations are 
excluded to those Individuals not possessing the basic academic skills 
and/or the high school diploma. This Is well Illustrated by an analysis 
of occupations described In the Occupational Outlook . Handbook . Most 
occupations described, especially In the skilled and semi-skilled areas 
require a high school diploma. This Is especially vital when one con- 
sider^ that, unskilled jobs which In the past have absorbed the uneducated 
and u n s ki lled In a narrowing field of employment. 

The second factor to be considered, age of the student population 
enrolled at, the Utah State . Industrial School, Is extremely vital. As 
reported by the Utah Department of Emplo]nnent Security the major problem 
In placing school dropouts Is the age factor. Present day employers, 
because of the, demands of Insurance, safety, costs of training and avail- 
ability of manpower will not hire Individuals for full-time jobs below 



In that the average age of youth at the Utah State Industrial School 
is approximately 15 years and the average length of confinement is about 
9 months. It is apparent that a large percentage of the youth are released 
well below the age of 18 years. 

This factor excludes many occupational clusters, leaving opportun- 
ities primarily in dead-end unskilled jobs. In reviewing the literature 
it seems evident that the primary opportunity for these individuals below 
18 years of age are in the service, semi-skilled and unskilled occupations. 

The third factor to be considered is the vocational training indivi- 
duals have upon entering the labor market. Numerous occupations require 
a background of learned skills and knowledge for entry into the occupation. 
It is evident because of the age factor described above and the present 
vocational program at Utah State Industrial School that the majority of 
the confined have no salable skills. 

Through the services of the Utah Employment Service numerous . data 
were obtained relating to the estimated Utah job opportunities for the 
five year period. This data, as presented in Table 35 indicates that 
numerous , opportunities will be available to individuals entering the 
labor market. 

Of special Importance to the identification of a vocational training 
curriculum at the Utah State Industrial School is the opportunity avail- 
able in the clerical, service, skilled, semi-skilled and unskilled 
occupations . 

Closely related to . the Table 35 are those , occupations validated for 
training under the Manpower Development and Training Act for Utah. This 
data is presented in Table 36* While some of these occupations , require 
a strong educational background and long training period, many are 
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applicable to the training needs of the Utah State Industrial School. 
Table 35. Estimated Utah job opportunities 1965-1970 



New and Replacement 
Jobs Including Self 



Occupation 


New Non-Farm Wage 
and Salarjf Jobs 


Total Non-Farm 
Job Needs 1,/ 


Employed and Agri- 
culture ^ 


Total 


57,300 

> 


161,000 


200^000 


Professional 


10,600 


24,700 


28,000 


Semi-Professional 


2,500 


6,600 


10,000 


Managerial 


3,300 


10,100 


14,000 


Clerical 


10,100 


29,000 


35,000 


Sales 


3,900 


11,800 


18,000 


Service 


10,600 


24,100 


29,000 


Skilled 


7,700 


25,700 


25,000 


Semi-skilled 


4,800 


15,600 


16,000 


Unskilled & Other 


3,900 


13,400 


25,000 



1/ Tentative and preliminary estimate including replacement and turnover. 

2J Preliminary Estimate » 17th Annual Economic Development Conference 8/66 
Source: Utah Department of Employment Security 11/66. 




Table 36* Occupations validated for training under MDTA In Utah 2J 



Carpenter (Upgrading) 

Auto Body Repair 
Clerk, General Office 
Programmer/Systems Analyst 
Licensed Practical Nurse 
Instrument Man (Grade Setter) 
Engineering Equip. Mechanic 
Stenographer 

Structural Steel Worker (Upgrading) 
All-Around Farm Machinery Operator 
Nurse, Staff (Refresher) 

Seamstress 

Bookkeeper 

Multl-Occupatlonal (6) 

Laboratory Technician (Soil Testing) 

Welder, Combination 

Waitress 



Dentist Assistant 

Auto Service Station Mechanic 

Clerk Typist 

Maintenance Man, Building 

Electrical Appllcance Serviceman 

Clerk, General 

Machine Set-up Operator 

Aircraft Sheet Metal Worker 

Aircraft Engine Mechanic 

Instrument Repairman 

Hospital Orderly 

Oper . Room Technician 

Medical Lab Assistant 

Medical Technologist 

Medical Records Technician 

Medical Secretary 

Transcribing l^chlne Operator 



^ Cumulative list of all types of Manpower Development and Training 
Courses approved through February 1967 since beginning of the program. 
Many of these occupations have been approved for more. than one course. 
Determination of likelihood of job openings In the occupation Is re- 
quired before. approval for a course Is granted. A local office survey 
of Job nee4s.ls usually made prior to approval. 
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Table 37* Percentage of Utah State Industrial School qualifying for occu- 
pations approved by MDTA 



Occupations*. 


O.A.P. 


Less 

20 


30 


Percentaees 

More 

40 50 60 70 80 


Dentist Assistant 


25 






X 




Auto Service Station Mechanic 


26 






X 




# ■ 

Clerk Typist 


36 


X 








MAlntenance Man, Building 


19 








X 


Electrical Appliance Serviceman 


31 








X 


Clerk, General 


13 


X 








Machine Set-Up Operator 


22 








X 


Aircraft Sheet Metal Worker 


22 








X 


Aircraft Engine Mechanic 


22 








X 


Instrument Repairman 


10 




X 






Hospital Orderly 


9 


X 








Oper. Room Technician 


8 


X 








Medical Lab. Assistant 


8 


X 






J 


Medical Secretary 


8 


X 








Transcribing Machine Operator 


23 


X 








Carpenter (Upgrading) 


10 




X 






Auto Body Repair 


10 




X 






Clerk, General Office 


13 










Programmer /Systems Analyst 


2 


X 








Licensed Practical Nurse 


9 


X 








Instrument Man (Grade Setter) 


15 




X 






Engineering Equip. Mechanic 


10 




X 






Stenographer 


36 


X 








Structural Steel Worker (Upgrading) 


27 








X 


All-Around Farm Machinery Operator . 


19 








X 


Seamstress 


26 






X 




Bookkeeper 


7 


X 








Multl-Occupatlonal (6) 












Laboratory Technician (Soil Testing) 


8 


X 








Welder, Combination 


27 








X 


Waitress 


14 




X 







Percentages obtained from Table 19 

^Obtained from Utah Department of Employment Security 
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Table 38. Percentage of Utah State Induatrlal School students with 



aptitudes necessary in occupational areas In which there 
Is a national shortage 




Percentages 



Occupations* 


O.A.P. 


Less 

20 


30 40 


50 


Over 

60 70 80 80 


Guard and Watchnian 


19 








X 


Bakers 


10 




X 






Construction Kachlnery 












Operators 


19 








X 


Floor Layers & Covering 












Installers 


25 






X 




Chauffeurs & Drivers, Bus 












Taxi, Truck & Tractor 


19 








X 


Routemen 


19 








X 


Meter Repairmen, Testers & 












Installers 


10 




X 






Bookkeepers and Cashiers 


7 


X 








Checkers 


9 




x\ 






Clerks, General Office 


13 


X 








File Clerks 


6 


X 








Office Machine Operators 


23 


X 








Tabulating Machine and Related 












Equipment Operators 


23 


X 








Shipping and Receiving Clerks 


19 








X 


Telephone . Operators 


21 






X 




Sales Clerks 


9 




X 






Kitchen Workers 


10 




X 






Clerk-typists 


36 


X 








Draftsmen, mechanical 


8 


X 








Draftsmen, electrical 


8 


X 








Draftsmen, tool. design 


8 


X 








Draftsmen, marine 


8 


X 








Cooks , 


10 










Walters & Waitresses 


14 




X 






Occupations In laundering. 












cleaxtlng, dyeing & pressing 


35 








X 


Tailors & Talloresses 


26 






X 




Machinists (machine shop) 


25 






X 




Turret-lathe Operators 


30 






X 




Structural' Steel Workers 


27 






X 




Maintenance Mechanics 


10 




X 






Electronic Technicians 


3 


X 








Auto Mechanics and Repairmen 


11 




X 






^censed Practical Nurses 


9 




X 






Secretarl^s- 


36 


X 








Stenpgraphers 


36 


X 









Percentages obtained from Table 19 

^Obtained from Utah Department of Employment Security 
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While numerous lists of projected occupational needs are available. 

It Is necessary to examine other factors prior to the selection of a 
vocational training area. The data presented In Table 37 relates voca- 
tional aptitude of the sample population (o occupational needs. Table 37 
Indicates not the overall occupational needs of Utah, but Is a listing 
of training areas approved under the Hanpower Development and Training 
Act. These occupations were selected for M.D.T.A^ In view of general 
skill shortages In Utah. Also presented In Table 37 are the percentages, 
of students qualifying for these occupations. Maintenance men, electri- 
cal appliance repairmen and farm machinery operators are examples of 
possible training areas In that over 60 per cent of the students h^ve 
the aptitude for these occupations. Similar data Is presented In Table 38 
however, the occupations listed are based on national labor shortages, 
rather than Utah needs. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 



r 



I 






SimmiarY 

The purpose of this study was to develop guidelines for the select- 
ion of vocational training areas to be offered in the Utah State Indus- 
trial School. 

The data used in the study were gathered from four major sources. 

1* A review of the literature pertaining to vocational curriculums 
in Industrial schools. 

2. An analysis of student characteristics which Jjffect educational 
programs. 

3. A nation-wide survey of comparable industrial schools. 

4. A survey of employment opportunit^s in the nation and Utah. 

The review of literature indicated that much research is needed in 

order to identify the most appropriate vocational education programs for 
industrial schools. 

Vocational education leaders are well divided in their beliefs 
that such training programs should be either general preparation for 
cluster occupations, or those programs which train the student for a 
specific occupation. 

In attemptii^ to predict which type of vocational education program 
would be most practical for the Utah State Industrial School, this study 
the research of Carlson, Sowles and Heggen, related to the 
student population of the school. 

The study conducted by Carlson indicated several motivational 
factors which could Effect a vocational curriculum. Among those traits 
most preyelant in the students are low levels of career Interest and high 
levels of drive towards self— Indulgence . and assertiveness. 
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The study by Sowles revealed several personality factors which 
could have an Influence on implementing a vocational program. The 
students were generally found to be withdrawn, hostile and rigid. 

These personality factors generally would have an effect on the employ- 
ability of the student. 

The study conducted by Heggen revealed that the students were 
academically retarded by 3.7 grade levels. They were below the national 
norms in intelligence, verbal and numerical aptitudes. The occupational 
aptitude patterns for which the majority of the students qualified 
were in the low-skilled and/or service trades. 

The survey of comparable schools indicated that these schools have 
a wide variety of programs in vocational training. The survey also 
indicated some factors which would effect a vocational education pro- 
gram. Some of these factors were the average length of confinement at 
the institutions, the interests, aptitudes and abilities of the students 
confined, and the Job market available to the released student. 

The survey of employment opportunities indicated that there would 
be Jobs , available in selected areas if the students were appropriately 
trained. It also stressed age as an important factor for employment. 

Conclusions 

The following conclusions were reached on the basis of this research: 

1. There is a need for vocational programs for institutionalized 
youth. 



2. Before vocational . education programs are established, it is 
necessary to study the aptitudes and achievement levels of the 
students to be served by these programs. 




3 . 



A. 



5 . 



That motivation and personality factors of the students will 
effect the choice of vocational programs implemented by the 
school. 

A general vocational curriculum would be the most practical 
type of program for students confined to the school. 



A placement service will be necessary in order to help the 
released student obtain employment or further educational 
training. 








RECOMMENDATIONS 

The follofwing recommendations have resulted from this study related 
to a vocational education program for the Utah State Industrial School. 

It Is recommended that: 

1. A general vocational curriculum he implemented at the Utah 
State Industrial School. This general curriculum should aim 
at preparing the student for the cluster occupation for which 
the majority qualify. Performance criteria should be established 
for the general vocational curriculum content. This performance 
criteria would provide for more flexibility within the courses, 
and allow for individual student pacing , both factors : of great 
Importance within this limiting institutional. Circumstance. 

2 . A thorough and integrated testing program be per sued In order 
to assure the most practical vocational education program 
possible, 

3. A vocational guidance course be developed under the direction 
of the vocational guidance counselor. The purpose of this 
course would be to explore the world of work in general and to 
provide an opportunity for the students to become familiar with 
the qualifications and responsibilities of occupations in order 
to motivate the student to eventually pursue a realistic occu- 
pational chbic^. Such a course would also motivate the student 
to pursue some sort of advanced training upon release by pro- 
viding an understanding and appreciation of education as a 
vital facet of employment. 

4. An employment service be initiated to help the student gain 
employment and/or further educational training after his release. 



The person In charge of this service should be very familiar 
with the student, the vocational program, the work programs 
and the job market. This employment service In addition to 
placing students upon release could make follow-up studies to 
determine the effectiveness of the training program and suggest 
ways of adjusting the program to achieve maximum success. 
Opportunity be provided for the students to participate in some 
work program. This could be In the form of a general work study 
program or a cooperative education program. 

A local advisory committee be appointed to help plan the 
vocational curriculum. Selection should be made ^ from among 
those people who would be most familiar with general vocational 
needs, and most aware of job opportunities in the area. Aside 
from the practical aspect of this committee, it would seem an 
excellent move to get those outside the institution interested 
and Involved in the programs of the school. 

The institution fully familiarize Itself with and utilize the 
state agencies which can be of some assistance in this area. 

These would Include agencies Involved in vocational education 
and job opportunities. An awareness of national agencies In 
these areas and utilization of these agencies Is also recommended. 
Further studies be made to directly correlate factors related 
to motivation, personality, achievement and aptitude of student. 

A vocational director should be appointed to implement a general 
vocational program for the institution. This person sfhould 
have a great interest in and background relating to tlie institution 
the students, vocational education and the general job area. The 
responsibilities of this position would include all areas related 

to the actual program of vocational education. 
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APPENDIX A 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



PLEASE CHECK THE APPROPRIATE SPACE FOR EACH QUESTION. IF YOUR SCHOOL DOES 
NOT HAVE A VOCATIONAL PROGRAM STOP AFTER QUESTION TEN. 



1. What is the average age of students enrolled in your institution? 

Male Female 

— under 11 

11-12 

13-14 

15-16 

17-18 

— _ _ over 18 

2. What is the average sentence for students enrolled in your institution? 



Male 



Female . 



less than 3 months 
3-6 months 
7-12 months 
13-18 months 
19-24 months 
over 24 months 



3. Does your institution offer a practical arts curriculum (such as arts 
and crafts^ or woodshop as a part of your general education program)? 



O Yes O No 

4. Does your institution differentiate between vocational training 
(training for specific jobs) and practical arts (general education)? 

CJ Yes CJ No 

5. How much time is spent in the following classes each week? (Circle 
the appropriate . number of hours for each curriculum area.) 



English 


3 


4 


5 


Hours 
6. 7 


Per Week 
8 9 


10 


11 


Over 12 

12 


Math 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Science 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Vocational 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Avocatlonal 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Art 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Other 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


Do you have job 


placement 


help for 


students 


leaving 


the institution? 




I 

I': 

I 



8. What .percentage of your students go back to the public schools upon 
release? 

Less than 20 per cent 
20-40 per cent 
40-60 per cent 
60-80 per cent 
over 80 per cent 

9. Can students gain high school credit In courses taken at your 
Institution? 



CJ Yes No 



10; Does your Institution offer a vocational training program for males? 



O Yes O No 







I 



I 



I 

y. 

S" 

X 

I?; 

I 



i 

X 



For females? 

£7 Yes O No 

11. What Is the minimum age for your students to enroll In a vocational 
program? 



Younger than 14 

14-15 

' 16-17 

_____ 18 and over 

12. How did you select your vocational curriculum? 

_____ Traditional program 

_____ Administrative decision 

_____ Advisory committee recommendations 

Research Into emplo^ent opportunities In your 
geographic area 

____ Cooperation with the public employment office 
Other 



13. What curriculum areas do you offer? (If your curriculum Is general 
In nature » l.e., general automotive, only check the major category. 
If your program Is specialized, check the appropriate subarea. 

Time Required For 
Completion of Pro- 
gram In Weeks 



_AUT0M0TIVE 

G as Station Attendant 
B ody and Fender 
A utomotive Mechanic 

O ther 

pther_ 
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NOODUORKING 



Building Construction 
Cabinet Making 

Othe r 

Other 



METALS 

Welders 
Machinist 
Sheetmetal Man 
Othe r 
Other 



PRINTING 

Offset Printers 
Platen Printers 
Composers 

Other 

Other 



DRAFTING 

Architectural 
Technical 
Electronic 
Othe r 

bther_ 



BUSINESS 

Typists 
^Stenographers 
File Clerks 
Machine Operators 

Othe r 

Other_ 



SERVICE OCCUPATIONS 
C ooks 
D omeatica 
R etail Sales 
J anitorial 
A ppliance Repair 
Gardener 



^Practical Nurse 
JTruck Drivers 
JButcher 
^Waitress 
__Seams tress 
Othe r 
Other^ 



Time Required For 
Completion of Pro- 
gram in Weeks 




Time Required For 
Completion of Pro* 
gram In Weeks 

GENERAL I^R 

AeeembiLy Line ____ 

Unepeclallzed Labor 
Othe r 

Other 

Othe r 

bther__ 



How do you handle the problem of different sentence durations within 
the vocational program, l.e., one student comes for six months, another 
for a year. Explain. 



Bow do you handle the different entering and leaving dates for 
students in the vocational program, l.e., one student enrolling 
In January another In March. Explain. 
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APPENDIX B 

PRESENT UTAH STATE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL CURRICULUM 

Of major importance in the selection of new curriculum areas within 
a school Is a clarification of the philosophy and objectives of the In- 
stitution. The purpose. of this examination Is to determine the role of 
additional curriculum areas within the total curriculum, and/or to evalu- 
ate new areas for posp’*Me Inclusion Into the total program. The state- 
ment of curriculum, as presented below, was obtained through the cour- 
tesy of the Utah State Industrial School. 

It should be the policy and procedure of all departments In the 
school to follow a down-to-earth, day-by-day teaching of basic skills, 
based on a. reasonable plan of providing for Individual difference. 

The school recognizes the need for a reality based curriculum. 
Teachers will he expected to play a significant part In the complete re- 
structuring of the child's reality. The school Is the child's working 
world. In this world the student needs to achieve success and mastery 
of skills In all of thpse areas of conscious effort which are available 
to him. 

The aim of the . school Is to return the students to the community 
school as quickly as practicable or to provide guidance and terminal ed- 
ucation training, which rehabilitative value will make Itself evident In 
preparing an . adolescent for wholesome living, law abiding citizenship, 
and job adjustment. 

The curriculum of the Industrial School has to concern Itself with 
the emotional readjustment and therapeutic restoration of the child. Thus 
the basis. for our curriculum should be the re-education of the emotions. 

The goals arq: 

1. To teach the child to believe In and accept himself and his 



own self-worth. 



I. 



i 






I 



I 
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2. To teach the child how to handle his Impulses in a personally 
and socially acceptable way. 

3. To teach the child how to make wholesome and meaningful per- 
sonal relationships. 

4. To teach the child how to make a positive emotional Investment 
in his environment . 



5. To teach the child good habits, healthful attitudes and nec- 
essary knowledge and skills in consonance with his emotional 
and intellectual potential. 

Teachers will concern themselves with teaching materials that will 
accomplish the above mentioned goals; We must accept the fact that we 
are not going to make classicists out of the majority of the students we 
teach. 



WhSt about the talented child? There is no question that burled 
under the debris of poor backgrounds, poor schooling and lack of moti- 
vation is a talented child. Should we neglect him? The answer obviously 
is no. Reading is key tool. Teachers should work individually and in- 
tensively with pupils who show potential for improvement (devielopmental 
reading). Our Inservlce meetings 1967-68 will concern Itself with aids 
and instructions , of a more detailed nature for enrichment programs. 

Learning Adjustment classes are established, so as to meet the 
needs of children with special problems. Classes designed to meet these 
needs will be designated. 

(Mentally Retarded) 

(Mentally Retarded ) 



Adjustment Class I 
Adjustment Class II 




Adjustment Class III (Mentally Retarded) 

Adjustment Class IV (Emotionally Disturbed) 
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Adjustment Class V 
Adjustment Class VI 
Adjustment Class VII 
Adjustment Class VIII 
Adjustment Class IX 
Adjustment Class X 
Adjustment Class XI 
Adjustment Class XII 
Adjustment Class XIII 



3rd Grade Required Subjects 

Language Arts 
Spelling 
Speaking 
Writing 

Arithmetic 

4th Grade Required Subjects 

Language Arts 
Spelling 
Speaking 
Writing 

Arithmetic 

5th Grade Required Subjects 

Language Arts 
Spelling 
Speaking 
Writing 



(Emotionally Disturbed) 
(Emotionally Disturbed) 
(Slow Learner) 

(Slow Legrner) 

(Slow Learner) 

(Remedial Reading) 
(Remedial Reading) 
(Remedial Math) 
(Remedial Math) 

Grades 3-12 

Social Studies 
Reading 



Social StudlAs 
Reading 



Arithmetic 
Social Studies 
Reading 



6th Grade Required Subjects 

Language Arts Arithmetic 

Spelling 

Speaking Social Studies 

Writing 
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Enrichment 
Art /Music 
Phys. Ed. /Crafts 
Science 
Library 



Enrichment 
Art /Music 
Phys. Ed. /Crafts 
Library 
Science 



Enrichment 
Art /Music— Elem. 

Rhythm Band 
Phys. Ed. /Shop/ 
Crafts 
Science 
Library 



Enrichment 
Art/Muslc— Elem. 

Rhythn Band 
Phys. Ed. /Shop/Crafts 




Reading 



7th Grade Required Sublecta 

English and Spelling 

Arithmetic 

Art & Music 

Phys. Ed./Ind. Arts/Homemaking 

Sclance 

Clvlcs/Health 

Reading 

8th Grade Required Sublects 

Ar 1 thmet Ic /Algebra 
English & Literature 
Sclence/General Science 
U.S. History/ Civics 
P.E./Ind. Arts/Homemaking 



High School credit will be assigned from grades 
21 credits required for graduation. 



9th Grade Reaulred Sublects 


Credit 


English 


1 Unit 


General Science 


1 Unit 


Phys. Ed. 


H Unit 


World Geography 


h Unit 


Electives 

Algebra 

Art 

Crafts 

Type 

Homemaking 
Ind. Arts 
Social Studies 
Speech 

Survey of Music 
10th Grade Reaulred Subiects 


Credit 



English 
Biology 
World History 
Phys. Ed. (Boys) 
Phys. Ed. (Girls) 



Science 

Library 



Electives 

Library 

Seminary 

Type' 



Electives 

Art 

Survey of Music 
Speech 
Literature 
Type 

Social Studies 



9 - 12. 



1 Unit 
1 Unit 
1 Unit 
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Electives 
Art & Crafts 
Homenaklng 
Type 

Journalism 

Literature 

Geometry 

Math 

Shop Math 
Mech. Drawing 
Psychology 
Study Hall 
Algebra 



11th Grade Required Subjects Credit 



English 1 Unit 

Adv. Biology /Physical Science 1 Unit 

(Physics, Chemistry, Physiology) 

American History 1 Unit 

Phys. Ed. (Boys) 

Phys. Ed. (Girls) 



Electives 
Art/Crafts 
Homemaking (Girls) 
Type 

Journalism 

Literature 

Geometry 

Math 

Shop Math 
Mech. Drawing 
Psychology 
Study 
Algebra 

12th Grade Required Subjects 



The senior year will be a prescribed program based upon the Individual 
need 6f the student, liie following alternatives will be considered: 

1. Off campus school. 

2. School In community Monday thru Friday; Institution ^.residence 
weekends. 



3. Course work and tests suggested by parent school (last school 
attended) . 

4 . Correspondence course . 




5. 

6 . 



General Educational Development Test (G.E.D.) after self-study. 
Etc. 
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Vocational Training 
Grades 10-11-12 

Specialized classes In Vocational Training and Guidance are In- 
cluded In the high school curriculum. These classes are offered by 
certified Instructors, with appropriate credit being Issued upon the 
completion of the course work. 

The following subject areas are prescribed areas In the curriculum 
for this academic year: 

Auto Mechanics 1 
Auto Mechanics 2 
Cabinet and Mill Shop 1 
Cabinet and Mill Shop 2 
Vocational Agriculture 
landscape Gardening 
Cooks Helper 1 
Apprentice Cook 2 



